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Health First 


By Mary Wilcockson, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Slee call for ‘‘Health First’’ training in the schools 

has been heard with increasing frequency 
during the past few years. Parker suggests that 
there has always been a universal interest in health, 
irrespective of wealth or position. The common 
form of greeting, ‘‘How do you do?” shows that it is 
the first topic of conversation. 

But at last there is a specific widespread deter- 
mination to eliminate the various undesirable weak- 
nesses in physical efficiency. Teachers have learned 
that health like happiness is to a large extent a 
matter of habit, acquired by the development of the 
right mental attitude toward the subject of health; 
by stimulating action that will result in the formation 
of correct physical habits; and by giving information 
that will make the pupil intelligent in his efforts for 
health. 

Our former stereotyped method of teaching 
hygiene in the schools has failed fundamentally in 
results. Since the question of health is as broad as 
life itself, we cannot hope to succeed by remaining 
within the four walls of our school; by teaching 
technical facts concerning the care of the body, the 
stages of digestion, etc. The test of successful 
teaching lies in the establishment of automatic 
health habits of complete living. These habits can 
be established only by the co-operation of all agencies 
of society,—the home, school, church, etc. 

Dr. Bobbitt sets up forty-eight objectives for 
physical efficiency in his Curriculum Making 1n Los 
Angeles, June, 1922. From the viewpoint of a kin- 
dergarten and primary teacher I shall compress and 
reword his forty-eight objectives to five. 


1. Ability to make one’s food count in maximum 
measure in the development and maintenance 
of high physical vitality. 

2. Ability to utilize muscular exercise as a lifelong 
means of developing and maintaining a high 

level of physical vitality. 


w 


Ability to oxygenate the human body properly. 

4. Ability to make one’s various mental and emo- 
tional states and activities count in maximum 
measure in the development and maintenance 
of a high level of physical vitality. 

5. Ability to make one’s sleep count in maximum 

measure in the development and maintenance 

of a high level of physical vitality. 


These health objectives are based upon the most 
tangible evidence of health deficiencies found in 
kindergarten and primary children. They are, first, 
a low co-efficient of height and weight; second, 
faulty postures; third, mouth breathing, and fourth, 
inertness or passivity constantly observed. 

We cannot hope to achieve these health objectives 
by didactic teaching. Health must be taught to 
little children informally. It is the ‘“‘what’’ rather 
than the ‘‘why”’ that should be stressed. We should 
not give technical detailed reasons why we wish to 
establish a definite health habit any more than we 
explain to a small child why he should say “‘It is I,” 
instead of “It is me.’’ The technical grammatical 
reason is omitted for years after the habit is estab- 
lished, then his maturity allows for a detailed expla- 
nation. Inthe intermediate grades, however, reasons 
for health habits are given more prominence, and 
when the junior high school is reached the habit 
formation of the lower grades should be reinforced 
by accurate scientific knowledge. 

The material used in the kindergarten and 
primary grades should be taken from life. The 
text-book instruction, if there be any at all, should 
be incidental. The teacher should construct her 
own health primer, the content based on the needs 
and experience of her particular group. 

How shall we give definite health instruction in 
the kindergarten-primary grades? Emerson said, 
“There is always a best way of doing everything, if 
it be but to boil an egg.”’ I believe that health train- 
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ing should be taught informally, correlated with 
every subject in the curriculum. It should not be 
entirely informational but actional; it should not be 
simply knowledge of desirable ends but habitual 
practice of the rules of healthy living. Training 
must be positive, not negative; it must be in terms 
of strength and beauty, not in terms of weakness and 
Children should taught the “Do” 
instead of the game. ‘‘Don’t drink coffee” 
should be replaced by the “Drink Milk” slogan. 

I shall now attempt to prove the value of my 
viewpoint by giving a somewhat detailed account 
of the achievement of objective No. 1 (ability to 
make one’s food count in maximum measure in 
the development and maintenance of high physical 
vitality) made by a group of first-grade children in 
an ordinary public school situation. 
will not permit further verification. 


clisease. be 


Lack of space 
I have chosen 
to review my first-grade experience in health train- 
ing, instead of a similar one in kindergarten, in order 
to show the correlation with formal subjects in the 
curriculum, particularly reading. The material men- 
tioned can easily be adapted to kindergarten or any 
other primary grade by those resourceful teachers 
possessing qualities of mind and spirit that enable 
them to become health promoters. 

This I A food project, involving health training, 
grew out of the children’s interest in the community. 
While the the names and 
addresses of the children, a boy said that he liked to 
live in Morenci. When he was asked why, he 
replied that he liked his new school. The children 
talked informally giving other reasons why they 
liked to live in their city. The recreation aspects 
(parks, public playgrounds, etc.) and work for their 
fathers were the reasons given. 


teacher was getting 


Later in the day 
the teacher asked the children what their fathers 
did to earn a living for themselves and their families. 
They named work that has to do with food getting, 
selling, and distribution; work that has to do with 
supplying our clothing needs; work that has to do 
with building processes and materials; work that 
has to do with transportation and communication; 
work that has to do with the protection of citizens; 
work that has to do with education and religion; 
and work that has to do with recreation facilities. 

A little girl said she liked her father’s work because 
he brought her home candy every night from his 
grocery store. ‘“‘But does your mother let you eat 
at dinner?”’ another child asked. The 
teacher interrupted at this point, but she kept the 
remark in mind for later use. She asked the class 


it except 


which work is most important to us in order to live 
Some of the children thought that we had to have 
clothes to keep warm, so clothing work is the most 
important. Other children decided that we need 
shelter to protect us from the weather, hence work 
that has to do with building is most important. The 
final decision was made by a little girl who said, “‘I 
think food workers are most important because if 
we lived down where the birds go in winter we could 
get along without clothing, but we'd die if we didn’t 
have food.” 

The next day the children went to the corner 
grocery store to buy crackers for their midmorning 
lunch. The teacher, remembering the child’s remark 
about candy, asked the children to look for the kinds 
of food that they considered of greatest value to us. 

Upon their return they talked informally about 
the things they had seen on their excursion. They 
discussed the kinds of food seen, where the grocer 
got his supply (gardens, farms, etc.), how the foods 
are kept, how long the perishable and non-perishable 
could be kept, and tried to decide upon the most 
essential kinds of foods needed to keep well. There 
was general agreement regarding bread, milk, and 
potatoes, but disagreement as to fruits, other vege- 
tables, and meat. A boy told what he had for dinner 
and said that he would ask his mother to write down 
the names of the various kinds of food. The teacher 
seized the opportunity to suggest that the children 
bring in their breakfast, lunch, and dinner menus 
three days a week. She suggested this in order to 
obtain a fair estimate of the kind and amount of 
food eaten by the children and to discover the per- 
centage of children drinking tea and coffee. 

The following definite health objectives were 
formulated by the children after comparisons of 
menus and the height and weight co-efficients were 
made: 


1. Children should have every day from one pint 
to one quart of milk; a cooked cereal, prefer- 
ably oatmeal; at least two vegetables, one of 
which may be potatoes, and the other a leafy 
or green vegetable, such as lettuce, spinach, 
etc., and fresh fruit if possible. 

2. Children should eat regularly three times a day, 
chewing slowly. 

3. Children should eat sweet foods only after meals. 

4. Children should drink a glass of water upon 

rising. 

Children should brush the teeth daily. 


The children made individual good health score 
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cards and posted them on the bulletin board. 
Duplicate cards were taken home, the mothers filling 
in the date each day. The children transferred the 
data to the cards on the bulletin board. On the 
cards were weight scores. The number of pounds 


each child should weigh was entered opposite the 
number of pounds of actual weight; blanks were 
left for the gain in weight. The normal gain in weight 
for a first-grade child is from four to five pounds. 

These score cards as well as the regular weighing 
and measuring of the children are ways of checking 
up results. The teacher also followed up cases of 
individuals. 

Numerous individual and group projects were 
initiated and worked out by the children. A large 
grocery store and several individual ones were made 
after the excursion to the grocery. A food peep 
show was the most valuable group project. The 
children had attended a flower peep show held in 
the kindergarten the previous spring. The children 
had made paper flowers, and had pasted them in 
the bottom of shoe boxes; a peep could be had 
through a slit in the lid. 

One day when the group was looking at a food 
exhibit in the window of an individual grocery store, 
a boy said, “Let’s have a real food show, showing 
the foods we eat for breakfast, dinner, and supper.’ 
The children thought real foods would spoil too soon 
so they suggested clay foods or the sample foods 
from the Primary Supply Store. At last the first 
boy said he’d like to make a peep show, using pictures 
cut from magazines. 

A large cereal box (3’ x 314’ x 4’) was used. The 
movable slit was cut in the front. Ideal meals were 
shown at a cent a peep. After the children worked 
out the menu for their Hallowe’en party the pictures 
of the foods on the menu were run through the peep 
show. Later the foods packed in the poor family’s 
Thanksgiving basket were also used. 

Soon difficulties arose as to the numerous pic- 
tures. When a child asked for the breakfast peep 
show, the pictures were mixed with other meal pic- 
tures. <A girl suggested that we put the pictures in 
order like the papers in her father’s filing cabinet. 
Some of the children did not understand what she 
meant so she said she wanted to use letters like the 
ones she saw on the teacher's notebook. The 
teacher took her thumb index notebook from her 
desk and showed the class. A boy said he knew the 
alphabet because he had watched his big brother 
use a dictionary. The teacher brought several 
copies of the A B C Mother Goose Rhyme Books from 
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the reading table and had groups of children help her 
list the alphabet on the board. 

The next thing the children discovered must be 
done was the labeling of each food picture. The 
teacher spelled most of the names for them. Then 
the pictures were arranged alphabetically. 

One day a member said that we should have 
reading to go with our food pictures just as real 
movies have. This initiated a food alphabet which 
was followed by various health rhyme games. This 
food alphabet was worked out from health material 
found in the library; from materials placed on the 
reading tables by teacher and children, and, lastly, 
some rhymes were made up by children. These 
rhymes were also written during the writing period, 
and used for individual food booklets. 


A is for apples, 
A good fruit to eat. 
All children like them 
Whether sour or sweet. i 


B is for butter, spread 
Thick on brown bread. 

If you eat all you can 
You will be a strong man. 


C is for cereals, 
Oatmeal is best for you, 

But don’t forget cream of wheat, 
It is nourishing, too. 


D is for dates, 

A good fruit to eat, 
Deliciously sweet 

And far cheaper than meat. 


E is for excellent fresh eggs, 
One daily at least, 
Dear children, we beg. 


F is for fruits whether 

Fresh, dried, or stewed, 
Apples and oranges 

You'll try if you're shrewd. 


G is for grapes, 

Purple, red and white, too, 
Or dried into raisins 

Will taste good to you. 


H is for herring, 
A good fish to eat. 

It keeps children healthy 
And costs less than meat. 


I is for ice cream. 
It is a fine treat. 
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It helps us forget 
The summer day’s heat. 


J is for jam 
Children like to eat. 

When spread on brown bread 
It is a fine treat. 


K is for Karo 
That we spread on cakes, 
Cakes round and yellow 
That our mother bakes. 


L. is for lemonade 
Our mother made 

While we played 
Out in the shade. 


M is for milk 

That we drink every day. 
It makes children grow 

And drives sickness away. 


N is for nuts, 
Both large and small, 
That children like to gather 
Early in the fall. 


Q is for oranges 
So very, very round. 
On our breakfast table 
They usually are found. 


P is for prunes, 
Potatoes, and peas, 
I eat them all 


Without mother saying ‘‘Please.”’ 


( is for Quaker Oats 
The finest of food, 

With cream for our breakfast 
There is nothing so good. 


R is for raisins, 
A good fruit to eat; 
Most children think them 
A very fine treat. 


S is for soup, 

Tomato and vegetable, too, 
Or the broth of a chicken 

I like, don’t you? 


T is for tea 
And there trouble begins, 
For both tea and coffee 
For children are sins. 


U is for utensils 
Such as pans and spoons 
That mother used today 
When she made macaroons. 


V is for vegetables. 
If you are too slim 
Those victuals are full 
Of vigor and vim. 


W is for water 

Very good to drink. 
A glass upon rising 

Is fine, I think. 


X is for xtras 

Such as jellies bright, 
That help to give us 

A good appetite. 


Reading Material 
ORAL AND SILENT. 
I. RHYMES. 
Examples: 
1. Tea is bad, 
Coffee is worse, 
I drink milk, 
Safety first. 


2. I watch my weight and then I know 
That I am very sure to grow. 
I eat pure food and rest and play, 
Then I am well and strong alway. 


. We drink milk each day, 
It’s the only way 
To grow very wealthy 
Just by being healthy. 


4. Eggs, milk, butter, bread, 
Make all children grow, ’tis said. 


The Mother Goose Health Rhymes were used 
for remedial work,—improving comprehension and 
rate. Each child was given a card. When the 
teacher said ‘‘Ready”’ the children turned the cards, 
read silently, guessed the missing word, and whis- 
pered it in the teacher’s ear. The child who guessed 
accurately first won the game and collected the set 
of cards. 


1. A diller, a dollar, 

A rosy-cheeked scholar, 

Why are your cheeks so red? 

You used to live on sweets and cake 

But now on whole wheat a 

Ans. Bread. 

2. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 

How did it happen he met such a fate? 

Because he forgot to sit up........ 
Ans. Straight. 


Q. 


Peter, Peter, Orange Eater, 
Every day your smile grows ........ 
Ans. Sweeter. 


Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With carrots, lettuce, spinach, and peas, 
Green vegetables allina ........ 
Ans. Row. 


. Sing a song of coffee, rich food and cakes; 


These will make sick children with bad stomach 
Ans. Aches. 


. Sing a song of clean milk, butter, fruit, and bread; 
These will make strong children with their cheeks 


Ans. Red. 


Mary, Mary, Never Contrary, 
How does your health card grow? 
Very well, I’m glad to tell 
I have twelve marks ina ........ 
Ans. Row. 


. To market, to market, away with a rush, 


Home again, home again, with a tooth........ 
Ans. Brush. 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Cleaning his fingernails, 
His face was washed clean, 
His hair was combed straight, 
And he certainly did look ........ 
Ans. Great. 


RIDDLES—ORIGINAL. 
Examples: 


1. | am red, 
I am round, 
I am a fruit. 
What kind am [? 


Ans. An Apple. 


bo 


I make muscle and bone, 
Each day drink a pint 
Until you are grown. 
What am [? 


Ans. Milk. 


REcorDs. 


mother. 
table. 


Each child made a food booklet to take home to 

A group booklet was made for the reading 
Often the record was a group composition 
worked out in class, or again it was an individual 


contribution read by the group. 


Examples: 


I eat three meals each day. 
I eat breakfast. 

I eat lunch. 

I eat dinner. 
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IV. 


V. 


VI. 


I like my breakfast. 

I drink milk. 

I eat oatmeal. 

I eat an egg on toast. 


I was weighed this morning. 
I weighed forty pounds. 
I have gained one half pound this month. 


We made a peep show. 
We used health rhymes in it. 
It is fun. 


GAMES. 
A. Language. 
Examples: 
“Tf I were’’ to correct “If I was.’ The 


children read silently from slips of paper 
(before playing) such rhymes as these: 


1. If I were Old Mother Hubbard 
I should always have fruit in my cup- 
board. 


2. If I were Old King Cole 
I should be a healthy Old Soul. 
SILENT READING ON PROJECTS. 
1. Informational. 

Parts of the third-grade year book were 
read to find how to make shelves for the 
grocery store, how to make butter, etc. 

2. For pleasure. 

Primers containing interesting health 

stories were placed upon the reading table. 


Other attractive material collected by 
teacher and children was placed on the 
table. Examples: 

(a) Child Health Alphabet, Mrs. F. 
Peterson. 


(b) Jack o’ Health and Peg o’ Joy, Herben. 


(c) Health Stories from John 
Magazine. 


Martin's 


ORAL READING from printed charts and from 
the blackboard. Many lessons were based 
upon stories told and dramatized during the 
language period. 

Examples: 
1. David and the Good Health Fairies, Story 
Teller’s Magazine, 1917. 


2. Garden of Health, Fairy Tales from 
Spain. 
3. Rosy Cheeks, J. Mace and A. Turner. 
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The Educational Arterial System—Language 
By Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Rocky Ford, Col. 


Scope 
ET us approach the discussion of this specific 
division of our literature-English cycle with 
open minds and open hearts, for some of the most 
well-meant of the prevailing ideas and attitudes 
need reconstructing. 

First, let us refer to the subject as we have 
phrased it: the educational arterial system—lan- 
guage. Just what the arterial system is to each 
individual physiologically, language is to the indi- 
vidual educationally. And that is taking education 
in its most inclusive, modern sense—education which 
aims to produce results, results in “‘human abilities, 
habits, attitudes, appreciations, skills, powers of 
judgment, personal characteristics of various kinds.”’ 

Next, let us determine for the present to think of 
language as distinguished from the other subjects 
of the literature-English cycle. Perhaps we may 
find it hard, even impossible, in the kindergarten- 
primary unit to think of English altogether apart 
from reading, phonics, and literature, 
because of the closely interwoven nature and _ prac- 
tices in connection with these subjects. But a suffi- 
ciently careful survey will soon show us ways in 


spelling, 


which language work must function as such, certain 
educational and life aims that are peculiarly the 
province of language. Hence, as we reason together 
on this subject, and as we work it out in our class 
rooms, let us determine and make sure of these indi- 
vidual functions even while strengthening the power 
of the work in its entirety by due regard for its 
manifold inter-relationships. 

The next point is one deserving of special empha- 
sis. The language work should be thought out and 
so planned as to make a natural progression of 
tongue-and-grooved which, taken 
blend into well-considered whole. 
“Drill in fluent, correct, and refined English should 
begin for each pupil the day he enters school and 


achievements, 


together, one 


should be the last thing done for him when he leaves 
Our goals are not 
definite enough in many cases, and not worked 
toward with suthcient persistence in still more cases, 


a university.” intermediate 


with insistence upon attainment of these goals, nor 
is there the clear vision in relating these goals to each 
other and to ultimate life functioning that is needed. 


Language is the life subject. Language goals 
must conform to life goals, and language practices 
must conform to natural, life situations, advancing, 
expanding, functioning, as the complexities of life 
develop for the pupil—not just the school life, but 
the entire life; there is no phase of his life but has 
its corresponding language need. 


The Teacher’s Attitude 

Most teachers, English teachers as well as grade 
teachers and teachers of other special subjects, admit 
that in the long run the language teaching done in 
our schools functions less effectively in life than the 
teaching of any other subject. Many teachers take 
this for granted—they do not even expect their 
teaching to carry over into life practices and function 
outside of the schoolroom, on the playground, in 
the home, in practical usage. 

Many teachers think of good language habits as 
resulting from only one of two causes: home environ- 
All too often 
Surely our school work should 
count for something, and that something should be 
more than the furthering of an especially gifted indi- 
vidual’s special gift. 


ment or a natural “‘gift’’ for language. 
this is true, but why? 


In no other subject, too, are teachers so apt to 
excuse themselves when their work does not measure 
up, or place the blame on the teachers who have 
preceded them, or accept the poor returns with a 


- willingness to leave the bettering of conditions to 


the teachers who will follow them. 

There is no more to justify these attitudes with 
regard to the teaching of language than with regard 
to the teaching of other subjects. Society has a 
right to expect returns from this phase of the school’s 
work, returns which shall balance proportionally 
with the part this subject plays in life and with the 
amount of school time put upon it. There is no 
more reason why the rules for capital letters, or any 
other language facts, should have to be taught all 
through a child’s life than any certain facts pertain- 
Teachers 
need to cultivate an attitude which will lead them 
into the teaching of a language fact with the same 
expectation of its staying taught, the same deter- 
mination that it shall stay taught as she would feel 
in the teaching of any other fact. 


ing to reading, or spelling, or arithmetic. 
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We must come to a fuller realization of the fact 
that thought and expression cannot be separated, 
that all forms of expression—speech, writing, hand 
work, drawing, painting, music—have their counter- 
part in thought-relations or emotion-relations. ‘‘To 
keep close to the heart of a child and to encourage the 
expression of his vital thoughts and feelings is real 
language teaching’’—so long as we remember that 
these vital thoughts and feelings must be accurately 
expressed, or the inaccuracy will surely react on the 
thinking and the emotional powers, and on the 
very personality and character ‘of the individual 
accordingly. 


Test of Vitality of Instruction 


According to Dr. McMurry, (English) language 
is not only the means of instruction, but ‘‘the best 
test of the vitality of instruction,’’ as well, in all 
subjects. The composite aim of instruction, of our 
school work, is to lead each child to approximate, as 
nearly as each one’s endowment permits, ideal 
citizenship—in the school, in the home, the com- 
munity, the nation, the world. This socialized view 
of the ultimate aim of instruction brings us to lan- 
guage considerations at each point of departure. 

Were there no social intercourse there would be 
no language. Man developed language, just as the 
individual develops language, to meet his strongly 
felt need of communication with his fellow-beings. 
Consequently the vital motive in language teaching 
is necessarily the social motive. 

Here is opportunity for the teacher to learn what 
manner of being she is working with, his own peculiar 
bent toward every phase of life, his thought reaction, 
his emotional reaction, his personality, his character. 
Here, correspondingly, she has the opportunity to 
so direct his activities, his expression, as to make of 
him a more desirable social being, to stimulate his 
mental growth, to strengthen and vivify personality, 
to build up correct habits of thinking and of doing, 
and thus, inclusively, to give direct and vital aid in 
character building. 

But it is of no use to hope for the accomplishment 
of these things to such a degree as will make them 
function in the life of the individual through any but 
natural situations. Language is a life subject, its 
specific use is social intercourse; the kind of language 
the child will use is the kind that he connects with 
life—his life, social conditions such as he is familiar 
with and can grow into. 

It is only in providing such conditions, conditions 
that will make the language lesson natural and life- 
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like, conditions which will lead a child into certain 
forms of expression because he thinks or feels a 
certain thing and has the technique to express that 
thing with effectiveness, that our language aims can 
be realized. There must be training in thinking, in 
mind-content, as well as in expression, oral and writ- 
ten, for no one can talk or write efficiently unless he 
has something to say, has faith in his own opinions 
or knowledge, and has the language technique to 
express his opinions or knowledge clearly, accurately, 
forcefully. If he can add to these characteristics a 
degree of beauty, his social aim will have been 
realized to even a fuller measure. 


Immediate and Ultimate Determinants 


Doubtless one of the greatest difficulties teachers 
have is in reconciling the immediate class require- 
ments, the demand of the situation as it presents 
itself in the daily round, in the particular lesson or in 
that specific requirement and ultimate functioning 
of the part with the whole. Every teacher realizes 
that she must work for fluency, and that she must 
work for accuracy. She realizes that the technical 
elements must be mastered, which means that there 
must be distinct articulation with a natural speaking 
tone, and correct pronunciation; that idiomatic and 
grammatical structure must be insured; that spell- 
ing, punctuation, and certain formalities as to spacing 
and the like must be observed, with definiteness of 
information, organization of material and of details, 
coherence of thought, and withal a reasonable degree 
of ease and naturalness. 

In furthering these ends she gives a conversation 
lesson, a picture lesson, a poem for appreciation, a 
poem for memorizing, a usage lesson, a lesson in 
technical grammar. Doubtless 
lessons conscientiously, 


she plans these 
and teaches them well. 
She covers the poems, stories, pictures, and other 
requirements of the course of study for her particular 
grade. It is beautiful work. There should be 
nothing mechanical about it, for all the time the 
teacher should be coming face to face with the inner 
being of each of the little wayfarers into life, learning 
a little more of what each needs and leading each one 
a little further along—not alone in language achieve- 
ment, but in self-achievement. 

But has she really done so? And how is she to 


realize the extent to which she has or has not? She 


may have a splendid sense of realization of the 
immediate need in the lesson of the day, or even in 


the semester’s work, but has she taught the subject 
or the children? 


Has she looked into the language 
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acquisition of the child’s years before he came to her, 
and built not on what the course of study said the 
child should have, but on what he actually had? 
Will she demand of herself as accurate functioning 
of what she has taught in the child’s life practices as 
she would in any other subject, and in doing so does 
she make herself realize that language is not a matter 
of textual knowledge, but of communication? 

Now the place to begin is at the beginning, and 
that place, so far as the child’s school life is con- 
cerned, is the kindergarten-primary unit. What is 
taught now should be as well taught, and should just 
so surely remain with the child and function in his 
life, as what he is taught later. Many of the same 
criteria by which he will be judged in later life are 
equally applicable to this period, the difference in 
the answer being one of degree of development in 
keeping with his advance in years and in grade. 

Let us briefly review the abilities which should be 
in process of development, and which are all the 
more valuable as criteria since they may be used not 
only here but in any period of the child’s school life 
or in his after school life, for they are meant to 
measure the effectiveness of the child's language as 
to its primal purpose—social intercommunication. 
(For this purpose note the quotation from Dr. 
Bobbitt in Article I of this series, appearing in the 
October, 1923, issue of THE KINDERGARTEN AND 
First GRADE.) 

Some of the abilities listed are not directly attain- 
able in certain parts of the unit under consideration; 
not all of any one of them can be attained; but each 
and every one should be consciously worked for, 
with the aim of accomplishing as much in each case 
as is possible for the particular stage of development 
which the child has reached. 


Class-room Application 

With the advent and growth of the testing move- 
ment, so much of the specialized study and research 
have been along the line of correction of errors that 
immediate class-room procedure has not received as 
much attention as is needed for the guiding and 
stimulating of a great many of our teachers. There- 
fore it is with particular interest that we note the 
formulating of a chart by Dr. Woody (Director of 
the Bureau of Mental Tests and Measurements, 
University of Michigan) and several of his associates. 
In this chart Dr. Woody attempts to set forth ‘‘an 
acceptable statement of aims and of suitable con- 
crete suggestions and activities for realizing each of 
the given aims in a given grade.”’ It is his purpose 


to carry this work throughout the grades, and he 
invites constructive criticism from those interested 
in the desire to eventually make the chart as prac- 
tically helpful as possible. Let us consider the work 
of the first grade as outlined by Dr. Woody: 


Aim I. To teach the child to communicate 
freely, effectively, and correctly in speech or in writ- 
ing in those life situations which demand commu- 
nication. 

1. Create situations which stimulate commu- 
nication. 

(a) Encourage telling of experiences outside of 
school life. 

(b) Utilize conversations and questions on 
family and home life, pets, toys, etc. 

(c) Encourage reciting of rhymes, poems, and 
stories learned out of school. 

2. Enlarge experiences as basis for commu- 
nication. 

(a) Nature study, picture study, visits to parks, 
museums, etc., stories of children of other lands. 

3. Utilize dramatization and story reproduction. 

4. Have children write co-operative invitations 
to parents and other grades. (Use visiting day, 
parties, etc., as motives.) 

Aim II. To enlarge the child’s vocabulary and 
to stimulate effective choice of words. 

1. Read to children stories chosen partly for 
beauty of language. 

2. Encourage inquiring attitude toward new 
words. 

3. Encourage imitation of language of stories, 
commend use of new words. 

4. Suggest synonyms for overworked adjectives 
and adverbs. 

5. Play games describing objects for guessing— 
‘“T am thinking of something big and red and round.” 
Guess what? 

6. Read poems to children. 

7. Have children commit parts of poems. 

8. Play rhyming games—‘‘I am thinking of a 
word that rhymes with tall.’’ Is it ball? etc. 

Aim III. To teach child to collect, organize, 
and present materials for oral and written discussion. 

1. Use materials and opportunities suggested 
under Aim I. 

2. Emphasize order of occurrence of events in 
giving reports of field trips and visits to museums, 
etc. 

3. Eliminate irrelevant matter in relating expe- 
riences. 
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4. Have children pick out important parts of 
tories to be dramatized or reproduced. 

5. Have children tell ‘‘where,” ‘‘when,”’ ‘what 
doing,’ about pets or incidents, as, ‘I saw sheep 
vrazing in the field this morning.”’ 

Aim IV. To make automatic certain habits for 
effective oral and written speech. 

1. Make inventory of errors in speech and con- 
centrate on most common ones, i. e., seen for saw; 
come for came; haven't for haven't got; knew for 
knowed; you were for you was. 

(a) Play games as, Leader—‘I am thinking of 
an animal that lives in the woods.” Child—“‘Is it a 
bear?’ Leader—‘‘No, it isn’t a bear,”’ etc. 

2. Make inventory of mispronunciations and 
practice on corrections—‘‘git, ketch, gimme, goin’,”’ 
Cie, 

3. Teach child to write his name and address 
properly. 

4. Have children copy, by means of word cards, 
sentences from book, or board, in order to learn how 
to begin and end sentences. 

Aim V. To develop taste for good language 
and foster ideals of proper speech and style. 

(Creating the desire to use good English is impor- 
tant in the early grades. ) 

1. Strive for a spirit of co-operation in drill 
periods. Force and drudgery should be avoided. 

2. Use language which is appropriate to situa- 
tions, avoiding ‘“‘talking down” to. children and 
refraining from conspicuous language. 

3. Build up habits of noticing language. 

(a) By repeating phrases in reading to children, 
remarking—‘‘I enjoy this,”’ etc. 

(b) By saying to child who has expressed a 
thought well—‘‘How well you said that.”’ 

4. Create attitude of group approval. 

(a) By allowing children to comment freely 
upon each other’s language. 

(1) These comments should be spontaneous 
and should not become stilted, or formal, or petty. 

(b) By having children choose those using espe- 
cially good English to carry messages to other grades, 

(c) By having children in the second or third 
grade who use good English relate incidents to the 
children of the first grade. Call attention to the 
quality of the diction used after the various incidents 
have been related. 

Aim VI. To teach the child to pass critical 
judgment on his own speech and writing. 
(Encouraging a critical attitude and establishing 
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right habits of speech are all that can be expected in 
the primary grades. Principles underlying the cor- 
rection of speech cannot be comprehended.) 

1. Make children conscious that there is a cor- 
rect form of speech. 

(a) See suggestions under Aim ITT. 

2. Teach children to compare their speech with 
correct forms to see whether they speak correctly. 

(a) See suggestions under Aim V. 

3. Teach children to compare their written work 
with correct forms. 

(a) See written work suggested under Aim ITI. 

The foregoing is a practical guide for the work of 
the first grade. However, the greatest single point 
of value of the chart lies in the fact that these same 
six aims are carried throughout the grades, so that 
the teacher of any particular grade may study her 
work in relation to that of all other grades along 
exactly parallel lines. Whether she agrees with the 
arrangement, and whether she feels the need of any 
such guide, no teacher could fail to derive much 
benefit from a critical study of the chart as a whole. 
For the young teacher it is particularly enlightening. 


The Kindergarten’s Part 


One naturally hesitates to attempt to express in 
strictly formal chart that which may be expected of 
the kindergarten, especially as to language. Yet, 
just as one of the kindergarten’s greatest contri- 
butions to education is its social values, so is its con- 
tribution to the work of language training particularly 
vital and far-reaching. , 

The particular ends ordinarily sought are 

1. The enlarging of the vocabulary. 

2. The habit of making complete statements. 

3. Increased power in the reproducing of songs, 
stories, verses, and jingles. 

The number of words learned by a child in the 
course of his kindergarten work, without any especial 
effort on his own part, is surprising even to most 
teachers. Naturally nouns and verbs or verb 
phrases predominate, for throughout the wide range 
of things discussed—home life and home and com- 
munity relationships, the world of nature, his games 
and constructive work—he is naturally more con- 
cerned with name words and with action words than 
with any other kinds of words. Gradually descrip- 
tive words are added, as a response to his need of 
distinguishing between things, or his desire to elab- 
orate. 

Keen as is his desire to talk, the habit of making 
complete statements is difficult to acquire, but is 
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and practiced in connections, 


stimulated 


many 
notably construction and working out of some partic- 
ular occupation. 

The wise kindergarten teacher makes frequent 
occasion for a deliberate testing of each individual 
child to ascertain the growth he is making along each 
of these lines, in order that she may direct his work 
accordingly. It has been previously recommended 
that a careful vocabulary, song, story, poem, and 
picture record be made by the kindergarten teacher. 
No matter how well the course of study is worked out 
for the kindergarten-primary unit and how well it is 
followed by the kindergarten teacher, such a record, 
with specific comments as to the work of the indi- 
vidual child to be passed on to the first grade with the 
child, should be considered as requisite. 

Earlier in this series an attempt was made to 
show something of the wide range of language values, 
especially as to vocabulary and a sympathetic under- 
standing of life, which is built up through the songs, 
stories, poems, and rhymes of the kindergarten. Too 
much emphasis cannot be put on this fact, nor can 
the attention of teachers to furthering this be too 
strongly urged. Because of the child’s keen suscep- 
tibility to all forms of perception at this period, 
because of his alertness and his eagerness for new 
experiences, this unquestionably resolves itself into 
the time to open up the avenues of approach to the 
inner being, to accustom the ear to that which is 
correct and that which is fine in the use of our lan- 
guage, through enlarged interests and activities, 
expressed in words as well as in other ways, hence 
reinforced and vivified. Sensitiveness to word fit- 
ness and to accuracy, appreciation of word values, 
can be given now through the emotions, whereas 
later they must come more largely through the rea- 
soning powers. The one tends to produce the artist, 
the other the artisan, in language usage, and ‘‘the 
artist in words is the greatest of all artists.”’ 


Correction of Errors 


Unfortunately, such a discussion can hardly be 
complete without a consideration of correction of 
errors. Dr. Alphonso Smith affirms so sonorously as 
to be dangerously convincing that the ear is the child’s 
It ought to be, and if he heard 
nothing but correct, forceful language all of his life 
it would be. We all know how far from the actual in 


best language guide. 


life is that “‘if’’—hence the need of corrective work. 


The testing movement has gone a long way 
toward reducing a bug-a-boo drill for correct usage, 
which has carried over from grade to grade with 
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surprisingly disappointing results, into a scientific 
procedure. Through language error tests the errors 
peculiar to a certain city, to a section of that city, 
to a school in that section, to a grade in that school, 
Such 
tests are equally valuable as a means of diagnosing a 
particular pupil's difficulties. 


can be determined with ease and certainty. 


Furthermore, from 
test results we know that although so many errors be 
noted among a group of any considerable number of 
children, any one child will make comparatively few 
asarule. For instance, the Cincinnati study of oral 
errors found 56.2 per cent of all oral errors accounted 
for by just ten errors; the Connersville study found 
51 per cent accounted for by ten errors. It ought to 
be possible to eliminate these ten errors. 

From such after-test studies errors may not only 
be listed in order of their frequency, but may also be 
arranged in grade lists. Thus the eradicating of a 
certain minimum number of errors would be a matter 
for class attack, leaving individual errors for indi- 
vidual attack. 

However, where such tests are not available, the 
teacher's notebook should point the way to the 
remedial work to be done. By keeping a record of 
the errors she notes on the playground, during the 
free play period, and at other times when the child is 
using his natural language bent, as well as during 
class periods, she can, if she takes this record system- 
atically, learn what errors each child makes, and 
those which are common to the majority. Unless an 
error be common to from 20 per cent to 25 per cent 
of the class, it should usually be considered a problem 
for individual or group attack. Along with the list- 
ing of oral errors there should be a listing of the errors 
made in the written work. A comparison of the two 
lists, for the individuals as well as for the grade, will 
also prove enlightening to the teacher and serve as a 
further guide to her efforts. 

A systematic study from grade to grade, with the 
actual elimination of a few errors in each grade, 
should send a child into the fourth grade with an 
absence of the really glaring errors from his language, 
both oral and written. 


Copying and Dictation 


Even before a child learns to write he should have 
much practice in copying from blackboard, chart, or 
printed drill material with word cards. As he learns 
to write, actual copying should form a regular part 
of his work, and as soon as his powers are sufficiently 
developed dictation should become a_ frequently 
given and carefully checked part of the program. 
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The lasting value of such work is too often over- 
looked. Through it the child is easily made con- 
scious of arrangement, capitalization, punctuation, 
spelling—all matters of form and some matters of 
expression. Through it, also, he may easily be led 
to develop a habit of self-criticism. When he has 
copied some short paragraph or selection from the 
board, to carefully compare his work with the original 
should be a pre-requisite to handing in his paper. 
He should be taught to consider neatness, arrange- 
ment, capital letters and punctuation marks; to 
see that no words have been omitted; to evaluate 
his own penmanship—first, by deciding it is the best 
of which he is capable; later, by actual comparison 
with a penmanship scale, or with work in his copy 
book. 

A Forward Look 

In the field of language as elsewhere the most 

hopeful sign of the times is the emphasis being placed 
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on prevention in the first place, with scientifically 
diagnostic strides to point the way for remedial work 
where, for one reason or another, errors and weak- 
nesses have slipped in. The working out of scientific 
goals in both written and oral expression, for each 
grade, in those schools in which more nearly indi- 
vidual work is done in connection with testing, can- 
not fail to go a long way toward the making of the 
work that has before been such a haphazard under- 
taking, with so much of repetition from grade to 
grade, more scientific, and that is to say more prac- 
tical and efficient. 

Teachers are being helped to remember that it is 
the child, not the subject, that is to be taught, and 
that, after all, the highest art in teaching is to bring 
the learner to a recognition of his own need and a 
sense of responsibility for meeting that need. 


(To be Continued.) 


The Value of the Kindergarten Recognized 


By C. N. Jensen, Utah State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


W* all recognize the significance of Dr. Oliver 

Wendell Holmes’ remark that a good time 
to begin educating a child is at the birth of its 
grandparents. If we recognize the difficulty of 
beginning the education of our own children at 
that particular time, we should be equally quick 
to appreciate the necessity of beginning their educa- 
tion just as soon as possible. 

The child should be skillfully guided at all ages, 
and the earlier such guidance begins the better. 
To say that educational guidance should be deferred 
until the sixth or the seventh year of life is to hold 
to a belief and practice not justified by the laws of 
human development. Life at all ages and stages 
is a process of growth. This growth can be aided 
during all periods of life by means of proper environ- 
ment and by the application of appropriate stimuli. 

It is hardly in keeping with the modern educa- 
tor’s way of thinking to determine, quite arbitrarily, 


that the sixth year is the time to begin giving pur- 


poseful instruction to the child. Yet we are in 
danger of adhering altogether too strictly to this 
practice simply because it has become traditional. 


There should be nothing sacred about the practice 
of taking the child at the sixth year and ushering 
him into a program, the all-important purpose of 
which is to instruct him to read and write. It is 
not to our credit that a program which deviates 
from this, and which rests on a much more secure 
and rational basis, has to encounter opposition by 
teachers who should be the first to welcome a 
program of an improved character. 

The kindergarten is an institution designed and 
adapted to promote the development of the child 
at an age earlier than the sixth year. It has been 
slow to receive the recognition which it deserves 
even in our most progressive communities. It is 
a pleasure to note recent progress in such states 
as California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Michigan, 
New Jersey, and others where scientific investiga- 
tions as to its value and place in the educational 
scheme have been going on. 

Without doubt, want of more rapid recognition 
for the kindergarten is due largely to the effective 
cry, “Lack of funds.’”’ The excuse is not valid, 
though effective. The public is not unwilling to give 
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It knows that the child is the 
most precious heritage of society. When the fact 
is driven into the public consciousness that the 
child is in actual need of help, that help will be 
forthcoming. 


the child a chance. 


However, the public expects those 
who lead in education to speak in no uncertain 
tones as to how the child must be trained to become 
one of the most efficient and desirable members of 
society. So long as there is a wide divergence of 
views as to the value of kindergarten work among 
those whose duty it is to point out the proper path 
of progress, so long will the public naturally and 
properly be divided in its support of the move- 
ment. In other words, it remains for educators 
to come to a unity of the faith as to the value of 
kindergarten training so that with one accord they 
may ask and receive the funds necessary to make 
the kindergarten a success. 

It would, of course, be useless and contrary to 
facts to say that the kindergarten has always merited 
unqualified support. In too many instances it has 
dealt with unessential and even detrimental formali- 
ties. But to condemn it because of imperfections 
in procedure is a shortsighted policy. The same 
attitude toward the elementary school in its days 
of struggle would have rendered it quite impotent. 
The elementary school had its great mission to 
perform. Instead of dwelling on its imperfections 
its friends worked unceasingly for its improvement, 
until today it is the most potent, public, civilizing 
agency for the youth of the land. 

It is my conviction that there is as wonderful 
a mission for the kindergarten as there is for the 
elementary or the high school. Without it there 
is a gap between the family life and the life of the 
school which is too serious and costly to maintain. 
The child does not fit readily into the elementary 
school. ‘The former statistician of the United States 
Bureau of Education is quoted as saying, ‘“‘A study 
of the age and grade of ten millions of school children 
that there repeaters in the 
grade than there are beginners.” This condition 
shows a serious defect in our elementary school 


shows are more first 


system. A remedy must be found. When in- 
vestigations show that properly trained kinder- 
garten children, not in one school but in many, 


are seldom found among the repeaters, but that 
everywhere they lead in promotions, it appears 
that a rather effective instrument has been found 
with which to bridge this costly gap. 

But it is not in promotions and accelerations 
alone that the field of the kindergarten lies. Kinder- 
garten work is far more intimately related to the 
instincts, interests, and experiences of the child 
than any other school work. 
the child goes through the experience of ‘‘setting 
the table,” her little companions with 
dishes they relish, she is stimulating and gratifying 


For example, when 
serving 


their natural instincts, giving as well as receiving 
joy in abundance. Cheerfulness, sociability, good 
nature, are fostered and at the same time valuable 
lessons are learned. 

When the child wants to play in the sand he is 
permitted to gratify this desire and at the same time 
is led to do something of a constructive nature. 
When tired of this activity he may visit the aquarium 
or join in singing a song, playing a game, or listening 
to an interesting and instructive story. In all of 
these activities he is constantly led to use his initia- 
tive. The teacher unobtrusively guides the child 
into channels of useful activity. 

When the natural instincts and interests of the 
child are thus properly stimulated there is prevented, 
in large measure, the unfortunate tendencies toward 
nervousness, suspicion, and 
failure. Instead, the growth is toward a positive 
enrichment and advancement of life. There is 
developed responsiveness, good nature, sociability, 
cheerfulness, initiative, 
health and happiness. 

The cultivation of these most desirable quali- 
ties, at so early and so opportune a time in life, 
constitutes educational service of the highest order. 
The effects of this cultivation at the most plastic 
period of life remain with the child throughout 
the years. 


self-consciousness, 


self-confidence, habits of 


Common sense and the results of care- 
ful experimentation teach us that the right kind 
of kindergarten training contributes vitally to the 
welfare of the child and that later its effects are a 
contributing factor in producing the highest type 
of manhood and womanhood as well as the most 
desirable type of citizen. 
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Project Teaching in Florida 
(Continued) 


‘By Ruth Newell Upson 


Manual Arts 


ARLY in February, at the beginning of the second 
semester, the primary teachers of Jacksonville 
began teaching the social studies through projects 
outlined by Miss Myrtle Farnham, the primary 
supervisor. The method was unfamiliar to most of 
the teachers. 

At first the work seemed to progress slowly. 
Results were meager in comparison with those of pre- 
vious years. Then the interest excited by this more 
informal type of instruction began to demonstrate 
the value of such motivation. Here and_ there 
teachers began to observe that children who had 
formerly not responded to the appeal of more formal 
methods were waking up, seeking to share in class 
activities, with a consequent improvement in the 
average attainments of the class. 

These children, of course, were 
attracted by the work in manual arts. 


particularly 
They were 
willing to do something in the way of more formal 
study, if only this was correlated with the construc- 
tion of the poster or sand-table work. As a conse- 
quence, Miss Farnham, in making her rounds, began 
to discover results so interesting as to be worth ex- 
hibiting to the entire corps of teachers. A unique 
phase of the situation was that while all the teachers 
were using the same outlines no two had attacked 
the problem from the same angle. The same project 
had been developed in entirely different ways by the 
various teachers. In each school there really was 
something to be seen from which all the other schools 
could learn. 

For these reasons, Miss Farnham arranged a 
project exhibit to be held on several consecutive days 
so that all the teachers could visit the exhibits of all 
the schools, to see exactly how other teachers had 
handled the same subject which they themselves had 
been teaching. A comparison of 
hardly fail to be profitable. 

Arrangements making it possible for the primary 
teachers of twenty schools, some of them very large, 
to leave their own exhibits to visit those of other 
schools were finally completed. 
was in itself no minor project. 


results could 


This undertaking 
Automobiles were 


supplied by members of the Mothers’ 


Club, who 

served simple refreshments in some of the schools. 
So it happened that on the Thursday and Friday 

of the first week in May, all primary rooms were in 


gala attire. Sand tables were complete; 
were displayed in the best possible light; and in 
front of each school stood a line of cars to take the 
visitors from one school to another. Each group 
followed prearranged schedule. Every 
teacher had been supplied with a mimeographed 
description of all exhibits, in which were emphasized 
the most helpful points of each teacher’s work. 

Let us accompany one of these groups as it makes 
this grand tour, annihilating time and space, so that 
we may travel from the tree dwellers’ shelter in 
prehistoric days to the pantry of 
housewife. 


posters 


its own 


a typical Florida 
On the way, we will review scenes in 
Indian life and will watch the early settlers while 
they lay out the streets of Jacksonville. 

In the first school is a sand table on which is a 
model farm, the work of the very littlest people. In 
the fields appropriate grains are sprouting high above 
the heads of the miniature cattle and sheep for which 
it is intended. Corn raises itself above the roof of 
the silo where ultimately it should be stored, and 
homemade, handmade yellow chickens are ~quite 
sophisticated enough to pick their grain from the 
barn roof. Nevertheless, every detail is complete, 
and the first-grade children who worked at it, day by 
day, for two months, gained a knowledge of the farm 
as a whole and of its fundamental relation to their 
own needs. 
table has been 
arranged by third-grade pupils to represent a map of 


In a near-by room a large sand 


Florida as seen from an airplane, one teacher's point 
of attack in developing a study of the geography of 
Florida. 

At the next school we find another third-grade 
room where the teacher has organized the study of 
the history and geography of Florida in a particularly 
skillful manner. She has three units of work 
display, each one of which portrays a definite phase 
of life in this state. 


to 


The first is a poster which repre- 


sents an Indian scene as Ponce de Leén must have 
witnessed it. 


The sky, river, and grass were sketched 


} 
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and colored by the teacher. The children cut wig- 
wams, palms, and Indians from their own patterns 
and pasted them where the effect would be satis- 
factory. 

Her second undertaking is a sand table illus- 
trating pioneer life. The boys built the cabins and 
furniture according to plans previously discussed in 
class. The girls dressed clothespins as the people of 
early days were attired. To complete the scene, 
the children brought toy animals from home. Around 
the settlement vast virgin forests of pine (made of 
twigs) conceal wild beasts and lurking Indians, ever- 
present foes of the early settlers in Florida. 

Her third assignment is a complete model of one 
of the large and beautiful springs which abound in 
Florida. A boat with a glass bottom, cleverly con- 
structed from a broken electric light bulb, enables 
its passengers to see to the depths of the spring. 
Bath houses, fashioned from cigar boxes, stand con- 
veniently on the bank of the spring. 
model was copied from a photograph. 

In another school in this same section of the city, 
we find a real project, no less than the duplicate of a 
Seminole lodge as originally constructed by the 
Florida Indians. This lodge was built by the pupils, 
who found pine saplings and palmetto thatch in the 
near-by woods, just as the Indians had found them. 
The lodge was first used as the scene of a pageant. 
It is to remain indefinitely in the school grounds, of 
service both as a history lesson and as a playhouse 
for very modern little Americans. In this same 
school is an excellent poster depicting the old Spanish 
fort at St. Augustine, which is one of the most pic- 
turesque historical monuments in the United States. 

A poster in still another school portrays the 
harbor and the sky line of the city. In order to 
make this poster as accurate as possible it was neces- 
sary to study the topography of the city and maps of 
the river. It also motivated a study of our local 
industries, manufactories dependent upon harbor 
facilities and transportation and shipping. The 
teacher who developed this project also compiled 
a history of Florida from class compositions, illus- 
trated by original sketches and cuttings. 

Our tour next leads us to a school near the rail- 
road junction through which all trains from the 
north and west must pass. 


The entire 


Many of the pupils in 
the high second grade recognized pitifully well the 
necessity for studying the problem of clothing. 
They were therefore immediately interested in 
weaving. They experimented first with paper, then 
with grasses, pine needles, palmetto leaves, string, 


cotton, linen, and silk threads. Having overcome 
the mechanical difficulties involved in the problem 
of weaving, these practical little people wished to 
make something of permanent value. Pictures of 
actual looms were eagerly scanned, and small fingers 
began to fashion looms, which were proudly exhib- 
ited in class. Upon the best of these a small yarn 
rug was started. 

But so small a rug proved incapable of satisfying 
the creative fervor aroused through this attack upon 
the problem of clothing. More looms were brought 
in, made of all sorts of materials,—cardboard, old 
picture frames, wooden strips. Then the class 
masterpiece arrived, and who should bring it but the 
dullest boy in the group. His day had dawned at 
last. As master of the loom, he must and did line up 
to his responsibilities. His loom was well made, 
strong, and large enough for two people to use it at 
the same time. Rags were brought from home, and 
immediately a really practical rug was in process of 
construction. Weaving on the class rug was an 
almost continuous operation, permission to use the 
loom being conditioned upon previous completion of 
school duties, as well as upon good conduct. No 
further incentive to industry was necessary. 

The city of Jacksonville is like the hub of a wheel. 
Its suburbs cluster along the periphery. So far we 
have been visiting schools which are south and west 
of the city. Now we will drive through the thickly 
settled part, across the great bridge which has 
recently been built, to that part of Jacksonville which 
lies beyond the river. Although this bridge crosses 
the river at its narrowest point, the stream is three 
quarters of a mile wide here. 

As we drive over it, we see the harbor with its 
fussy little ferries, and fretful, self-important tug- 
boats, chugging about like peevish children. Coast- 
wise steamers, the matrons of the sea, repose in their 
berths between long, gray, covered wharves. Here 
and there is a cross-rigged schooner, whose black hull 
contrasts vividly with the golden tint of the lumber, 
with which it is being loaded. The angles of its 
spars silhouetted against the sky seem to frame 
sketches of far-distant lands, of icebergs and fiords, 
of spicy isles and sun-drenched atolls. 
suggest ballads of romance and adventure. 

On the other side of the bridge we look far up the 
river as it spreads out to a width of several miles. 
We are to visit the school which stands where the 
children always see this river, with its beautiful pic- 
tures, its ever-interesting industries, fishing, manu- 
facturing, shipping, and its 


Its lines 


fascinating pleasure 


‘| 


craft. Let us visit the high second grade room. 
Here the children have been studying the problem of 
clothing as it was solved by primitive peoples. 
Before beginning the project, these children had been 
especially interested in the story of Hiawatha. This 
interest was the teacher’s opportunity. How did he 
get his clothes? Do all Indians get theirs the same 
This introduced a study of the Navajo 
Indians. We can see the poster they made of Indian 
pastoral life. It shows them caring for their flocks, 
and weaving their blankets. 

Then these children began to wonder how other 
peoples got their clothing. In order to answer this 
question the teacher planned a study of the Arabs. 
We see the results she achieved, as well as the means 
she used in teaching her topic, in the scene portrayed 
on her sand table. It shows an oasis amid long 
stretches of sand hills. Hassan has come here with 
his father who wishes to trade his rugs and wool for 
other products. The sheep are cleverly made with 
real wool pasted upon their backs. The tent is of 
canvas and it stands by the all-important spring 
(mirror) which has created the oasis. The people 
are dolls whose faces have been darkened to show 
the effect of the desert sun upon their complexions. 
Their long, flowing robes of white woolen fabric 
afford protection from the heat of the sun's rays. 

In order to make this sand-table scene the chil- 
dren had to learn to weave rugs. This they did on 
simple looms. They then completed a large rug 
woven of strips of cloth. 


way? 


To make these rugs as 
attractive as possible, it was necessary to dye them. 
So a series of experiments with local weeds, vege- 
tables, and fruits was conducted by the pupils. A 
chart shows the results of these experiments. Tiny 
bottles of the dye have been labeled and fastened to a 
large card and by it is pasted a sample of cloth dyed 
with it, and a copy of the recipe by which it was 
made. 

In the same school a third grade had excellent 
hand work on display. This class had developed the 
Florida project by making posters, and by drama- 
tizing historical stories. Their first poster showed 
Indian life before the white man came. This was 
correlated with a class dramatization of the corn 
dance, during which the first white man put in his 
appearance. 

A second poster showed an Indian village near 
the sea, with the ships of Ponce de Leén in the dis- 
tance. The next unit of work included a sand table 
upon which was represented the old Spanish fort. 
The last poster represented the change of flags at 
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St. Augustine. It showed Fort Marion as it is today. 
The Spanish flag was being lowered as the American 
standard was being raised by the soldiers of its 
respective country. There were groups of Spanish, 
French, English, and American soldiers to indicate 
that Florida had been in turn the possession of each 
of these nations. The final exhibit was a collection 
of pictures of Jacksonville as it is today, its industries, 
schools, public buildings, and homes. 

Our route next takes us back across the bridge, 
and through the business section of the city. We 
are now to visit the schools of the northern suburbs. 
Let us stop here in one of the very largest where each 
room has work of high quality to exhibit. The low 
third-grade pupils, whose topic was the dairy indus- 
try, are making butter. Notice the tidy row of milk 
bottles standing in the chalk tray. How white and 
clean and sanitary they look. But they contain not 
milk, but lists of words pertaining to dairying. They 
are not bottles but blanks for spelling. 

We will stop at another large school farther along 
to patronize a model store arranged in the corner of a 
second-grade room. It has a varied stock in excel- 
lent order and attendants both courteous and accu- 
rate in filling our orders and in making change. It is 
the children’s own store for did they not bring in 
every empty can or carton in the neighborhood, 
pasting carefully together torn covers? 

Still driving away from the city we come to a 
school where their most prized exhibit shows how 
primitive man learned to use fire. Models made by 
second-grade children demonstrate the various expe- 
dients to which our early forefathers were forced in 
order to cook their meats. In the same school there 
is a sand table which has been arranged to show the 
home of the cave man. No doubt this particular 
model is as authentic as any. Certainly its grim 
aspect is sure to make our own home seem sweeter 
than ever. 

The most distant school upon our itinerary is 
located in a village which has grown up about a huge 
sawmill. Practically the entire population of the 
village is dependent upon this mill for its livelihood. 
It is no wonder, then, that the sand-table exhibit in 
the third-grade room is a marvelously 
replica of the great mill. 


accurate 
It shows every detail of 
the mill and of its location near the mouth of the 
St. John’s River. The children did it all, every bit 
of it, just as they made every part of all the sand 
tables here described. 

In the second-grade room of this same school is 
being exhibited a particularly precious loom, for 


e 
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from it have been copied all the looms which Miss 
Farnham is having made for the other schools. The 
boy who finally achieved this masterpiece made 
several looms before he completed one which was 
satisfactory. But he worked at his problem until 
he had mastered its difficulties. He dared not fail, 
for was it not true that his very own grandfather had 
been the first man in the United States to set up a 
With the mantle 
of such distinction resting upon his shoulders, how 
could he fail? 

In order to retrace our path from this very indus- 
trial atmosphere back to the problems of the early 
cave man, we drive through the manufacturing dis- 
trict, along the river, where smells and smoke and 


loom for weaving linen threads? 


squalor are a fitting prelude to the exhibit we are 
about to see. Here what appears to be an exceed- 
ingly modern and hygienic school is really the den of 
primitive savages. See, here is their most valuable 
weapon, a stone ax. They, too, must have needed 
to solve the problem of clothing, for here is a queer 
needle. 


bone The cave-baby’s mother evidently 


tried to make it clothes, much as present-day mothers 


do. 


She must have taken her family out berrying, 


4 


too, for here are baskets quite certainly made for 
such a purpose. Perhaps that is where the tree 
dwellers are now. They have not gone very far, for 
here are the sandals they forgot to wear. And the 
little cave boy left his whistle behind, perhaps 
because he wanted his mouth as well as the basket 
for the berries. 

How patiently little American fingers must have 
worked to file a bit of bone into a needle; how first- 
grade nerves must have quivered for fear the eye of 
that needle would split. How I hope they really 
did get those berries for which these baskets were so 
How I wish that those san- 
dals, so carefully made, might save the feet of their 
tiny makers from stumbling along that path of learn- 
ing which is to lead them still further from the ways 
of savages. 


painstakingly woven. 


Though you, our imaginary guests, may escape 
gladly enough from this maze of prehistoric problems 
and present-day industries, | am certain that these 
little folk of Florida, who have been learning, how 
much they cannot guess, through this experiment in 
project teaching will often look longingly backward 
to these happy days of meaningful play. 


It’s little I can tell 

About the birds in books; 

And yet I know them well, 

By their musie and their looks; 


When May comes down the lane, 


Her airy lovers throng 


To welcome her with song, 


And follow in her train: 


Each minstrel weaves his part 
In that wild-flowery strain, 
And I know them all again 
By their echo in my heart. 


—Henry van Dyke. 


An Analysis of Original Stories and Poems 


By Mildred Morrow, Long Beach, Cal. 


N our extensive studies of stories to tell to children 
very definite standards have been established 
as to what constitutes a good story. We know 
that first of all the story must have a plot; that 
there must be within this plot ‘‘an introduction, a 
complication, a climax, and an ending.’ ‘The excel- 
lence of the story, furthermore, often depends upon 
the use of personification, imagination, repetition, 
humor, or the grotesque. 

In a little analysis of some original stories and 
by kindergarten children I have tried to 
make a comparative study to determine to what 
extent, if any, their stories measure up to the require- 


‘““pboems’’ 


ments mentioned above, and to see if they contain 
those elements which we have believed appeal to 
children of kindergarten age. 

The following is the analysis: 


[. CHARACTERS. 


A. Found in ‘‘typical kindergarten stories’’ 
| ty | kindergarten st 


(kindergarten curriculum). 


1. Animals. 


a. INittens. h. Sheep. 
b. Pig. i. Hare. 

c. Bears. j. Tortoise. 
d. Goats. k. Lion. 

e. Squirrel. 1. Mouse. 
f. Hen. m. Wolf. 
g. Pony. 


2. An apple. 

3. Fairies. 

4. A good child. 
5. An old woman. 
6. An old man. 

7. The wind. 

8. The sun. 

9. The shoemaker. 


B. Around which the child weaves his own 


story. 


1. Animals. 
a. A wolf (in five stories). 


b. Chickens. f. An alligator. 

c. Reindeer. g. A mouse. 

d. A lion. h. A kitty. 
Anelephant. 1. A bear. 


bo 


Insects. 
a. Ant. 
b. Grasshopper. 
3. Birds (in eight stories). 
4. Butterflies. 
5. A father (in two stories). 
6. A mother (in four stories). 
7. An Eskimo. 
8. Indians. 
9. Santa. 
10. Kewpies (a family of them), 
11. A French doll. 
12. A fairy. 
13. A pumpkin. 
14. A little girl (in twelve stories). 
15. A little boy, “Jack.” 
16. A grandmother. 
17. A storekeeper. 
18. Characters with names borrowed from 
real stories. 
a. Red Riding Hood. 
b. Black Jumbo. 

Il. PtLor, 

The plot is of course very crude and yet for the 
most part very simple and direct. There are appar- 
ently four sources from which the plot is de?ived. 
It is built on the structure or part of the structure of 
a real story, on the plan of another child’s story, 
is derived from his experiences, or merely from his 
imagination. With his experiences I would include 
his knowledge of things with which he has had no 
actual contact. 

The plan in the following story seems to be to 
introduce the principal character and then to lead 
it through a series of complications until the problem 
is solved and a happy conclusion is arrived at. 


THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 


Once there was a little ant. He was hungry. 
(Is this not an introduction?) He went into the 
field and all he could find was hay. (Beginning of 
complication. ) 

He went into another field. All that he could 
find was rotten bread. He didn’t like that so he 
went into another field, and all that he could find 
was pumpkins. 
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He saw a little creature going along hop, hop, 
hop. The little ant went up to the grasshopper. 

The grasshopper said, ‘‘What are you hunting 
for?” 

The little ant said, ‘I am hungry and am hunt- 
ing for something to eat.”’ 

He said, ‘‘Come right into my house.”’ (Climax. ) 

The little ant went into the house. 
hopper had bread and other things for little creatures, 
who were lost and hungry, to eat. 


The grass- 


(The ending.) 


Il]. REPETITION. 


Repetition is one of the most striking charac- 
of these little The 
although not as logical a story as some, illustrates 
this point very well. It seems as if anything lies 
within the bounds of the child’s imagination. 


teristics stories. following, 


(The Story) 
Once there was a little girl who went for a walk. 
She met a wolf. 
‘What's the matter, Wolf?” 
“Nothing.” 
She met a birdie. 
‘\WVhat's the matter, Birdie?” 
“Nothing.” 
She met an elephant. 
“What's the matter, Elephant?” 
“T want to go for a walk.”’ 
“Well, do you want to walk with me?” 
She met an alligator. 
“What's the matter, Alligator?”’ 
“T want to go to town.” 
“Come, and I'll take you in my wagon.” 


The use of much conversation will also be noted 
in these stories. 
IV. THe ENDING. 


And what of the-happy ending so necessary to 


the good story? Here is a rather striking example. 


THE FATHER EskIMo. 

Once there was an Eskimo. He had two big 
reindeer, one to “match” this side and one to 
“match” this side. (Appropriate gestures. 

“T know what I will do,” he said. ‘I'll get 
some food for my reindeer because they are so 


hungry.” 
He went way, way out over the snow and saw a 
He jumped 


The 


trap net full of strawberry shortcake. 
in and got caught, and a lion ate him up. 


reindeer went home and were safe. 


Disregarding any inconsistencies what could be 
more satisfying to the child than that the reindeer 
were saved when it was but a mere man eaten up 
by the lion. This story was dramatized quite 
successfully under the direction of the author. 

V. VOCABULARY. 

The choice of vocabulary is very interesting and 
enlightening. In about twenty of the stories studied 
with this in view it was discovered that verbs and 
nouns predominated and that very few adjectives 
and adverbs were used. They included about 
seventy different nouns, thirty-six verbs, eleven 
adjectives, and nine adverbs. This shows evidence 
of a need for enlarging and broadening. the child’s 
vocabulary. 


VI. APPRECIATION OF NATURE. 

There is a certain spiritual quality that is found 
which seems to express itself in an appreciation of 
all the beautiful and wonderful things of nature. 
This is especially true in the poems but it is also 
in the the 
following: 


present stories, as, for example, in 
(The Story) 

Once there was an old woman and she had two 
little girls. One of the little girls said, ‘‘Oh, please, 
please, let us go out for a walk.”’ 

The old woman said, “No, little girls, you may 
get in trouble. | am afraid that those old wolves 
will eat you up.” Then the old woman went out 
for a walk. 

One little girl said, “‘Let’s keep real still and we 
can go out for a walk.” 

And so they went on their tiptoes (she acted this 
part out as she told it) and when they got outside 
there were two little birds flying, and then they 
saw the prettiest wild flowers. They looked up in 
the air and saw the beautiful sky. 

One little girl said, ‘“‘Look at the pretty bees. 
See, in the flowers, Sister. They want to eat some 
honey, so I'll let them carry their honey to eat.” 

And then the girls went on their toes so quietly. 
They looked all around. 
so they went home. 

Their mother said, ‘Little girls, you must not 
go and leave the house again.” 


They saw their mother, 


VII. AN OUTSTANDING NEED. 

Allowing for the exercise of the imagination I 
am still impressed with the confused ideas which 
the child of kindergarten age has of things. This 
fact alone makes the original story valuable as a 


point of departure for clearing up misconceptions 


which he may have. It has been of interest to 
contrast a story told me by a child of seven whose 
stories when she was in the kindergarten had this 
same sort of crude ideas. 


THE OLD TREEs. 

She went out 
On her way she came to a 

very, very hot. Every time 

little sound. She had on her 

such a sound that the birds 


Once there was a little girl. 
walking in the woods. 
big forest and it was 
she walked it made a 
big boots that made 
began to sing. 

One old friendly, kind bird went up to her and 
said, ‘“‘Do you want to watch the fairies? They 
are going to paint the pretty leaves on the oak trees.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Mary, “my mother told me to 
pick blueberries.”” The bird said, ‘‘Would you like 
to come and sit in a great big tree?” 

“Oh, yes, I will.’ So she went to the tree and 
sat very, very still, and while she was sitting there 
she saw something fall right in front of a bird. She 
was scared. 

Well, finally she jumped off the limb of the tree 
and ran up to where the fairies were. 

“What doing?’”” asked Mary. The 
fairy said, ‘‘] am coloring the leaves of the oak trees.” 

But the fairy said, “I will give you this little 
box and you must never watch me again.” 

The fairy said good-bye to Mary Jane and Mary 
Jane said good-bye to the fairy. And the fairy 
said, ““Go and follow that path and you shall come 
to your own little house.”’ 


are you 


So Mary ran and ran and when she got home she 
opened the box, and what do you suppose was in it? 

There were some colors and a note saying, ‘You 
must never come in this woods in the afternoon.”’ 


The study of the “poems” has been equally as 
interesting as that of the stories. The big thing 
in every one of them is the evidence that within the 
child lies a true poetical feeling. Of course much 
of this is lost on paper because of the absence of the 
spontaneity and expression which the child originally 
gives to these verses. 

The first one which follows was told in the fall 
when the children were interested in the changing 
colors of the leaves. 


Little leaf grows on a tree 
Red and green. 

The tree is green. 

The trunk is brown. 
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The sky is blue. 
The grass is green. 


The next show the influence of Mother Goose: 


Cock a doddle doo, 

The mouse ran up the shoe, 
The shoe fell over 

And the mouse ran over. 


Meow, little kitty, 
Come here, little kitty, 


Meow, meow, meow. (By a four-year-old.) 


A little garden play in which the children were 
little seeds and grew into lovely flowers brought 
out these little original expressions when each child 
told what kind of a flower she was: 


1. lam 


With 


a daisy 
yellow on me. 


2. | am a pansy 
With a little round face. 
3. | ama rose 


As pink as the sunset. 
4. | ama seed. 
The sunbeam wakes me up. 
I am a sweet pea. 
I have on my Easter bonnet. 
6. A little seed in my garden now, 
It is a poppy going to grow so big. 


The reawakening of all things in nature arouses 
a sense of the poetic in all of us and so it is with the 
child. 


Little bird 

Flies and flies. 

It flew away 

So it couldn’t find its nest one day, 

The little birds cried and cried 

Because they couldn’t find their mother bird. 


She came back one day, 
And then they laughed and laughed. 


2. 

(A Song) 
Butterfly, butterfly, 
Floating in the air, 
Landed on a buttercup, buttercup, buttercup. 
He jumped off 
And flew, flew, flew. 
Then landed on a violet, violet, violet, 
And then flew on a bluebell. 


A few children go a step further and express 
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themselves in song. The following verses were sung 


by the children who composed them. 


1. 
My birdie, my birdie, 
Fly down in my arms. 
My birdie, my birdie, 
Fly down in my arms. 
2. 
“Go,” said the bluebird, 
“Go,” said the bluebird, 
As he flew up in the sky. 
He saw the pretty little butterfly, 
The butterfly flew over to the flowers 
To see what they were, 
And then flew back to see the sky. 
Kitty, Kitty, 
I am going to give you bread and milk. 


Little Robin Redbreast, 
Sitting on a pole, 
Fly away. 


And, in conclusion, wherein lies the value of 


original stories and poems? These are perhaps the 
most desired objectives: 


1. One more means of self-expression. 

2. Develops the vocabulary. 

3. Gives practice in the use of the English lan- 
guage. 

4. Develops the imagination. 

5. Gives expression to any poetic sense which the 
child may have. 

6. Gives the child a greater appreciation of the 
story and the story teller. 

7. Develops in the child a sense of discrimination 
between the real and the imaginary. 


Opportunities of the Earliest Years 
By Mae Foster Jay 


HE warm afternoon sun slants into a first-grade 
room which is a-hum with contented activity as 
forty children apply deft fingers to the modeling of 
clay robins. Interest in their work provokes bits of 
conversation from the workers. There is a casual 
remark about a bill that is too long, or a tail that is 
too short; a commendation of Tom's very precocious 
bird which has thus early in its career captured a fat 
wriggling worm. There is a merry laugh at one of 
the tables over an amusing incident. A fragment of 
song falls softly from unconscious lips, giving rise to 
the suggestion, ‘‘Let’s sing all the robin songs we 
know while we work!’ And one melody follows 
another as plump bird bodies take form. 
The quick, skillful child, his own work completed, 
leaves his seat 
clumsily. 


to help those whose fingers halt 
The principal of the building enters the 
room, is greeted familiarly, and invited to inspect and 
criticize. A thoughtful boy observes the time and 


advises that 


“we must hurry and put away our 
things, for the gong is going to sound any minute 
now!’ There is a quick light scurrying as the forty 
run to the jar with surplus clay, to the dressing room 
for their wraps, and form their line ready for dis- 


missal, eyes shining triumphantly because they have 
“beat the gong.” 

And meantime, the teacher? She is there—in 
the background where she properly belongs, emerg- 
ing when there is need of timely suggestion; included, 
comradely-fashion, in the conversation, the flashes 
of humor, the consideration of business details. She 
is there, finding intense interest in the uncurbed 
expression of individuality; exulting—humbly, since 
it is the result of the so-willing co-operating of the 
forty with her—in the realization of an ideal; grate- 
ful for the refreshing quality in the room which we 
call proper tone, spirit, atmosphere. 

This atmosphere exists, it is easy to see, because 
the children have the correct attitude toward their 
school world. They are voluntarily working for its 
best interest. 

And how has this attitude been secured? By 
aiming persistently, from the first day of school, to 
so condition the child that he will want to do the right 
thing. That is the art of good discipline. 

To condition him thus? Make the affairs of the 
school world his responsibility. A child of six is 
hungry for responsibility, craving to do things! 


“Can you do this or that?”’ he is asked. Can he? 
What is there that awes him at this age of unlimited 
self-confidence? 

Probably the first step for the teacher in securing 
this constructive spirit is the abolishing of a host of 


time-worn schoolroom conventions. Let the child 
find his new world a natural, easy, comfortable place. 
Never let him hear about the old habit, for instance, 
of wagging a hand in the air to signify a desire to 
speak. Why should he? We do not employ the 
inane custom out in the world. In the most formal 
business meetings one decorously holds his peace 
until he properly can have the floor. In social 
gatherings one smothers his own desire to talk until 
he can do so without interrupting. Why should not 
the child early be taught the self-control necessary 
to employ that courtesy? Why should there be a 
ban on communication? In other places we restrain 
ourselves when it is fitting. So can the children in a 
schoolroom. Why should they “sit in position’’? 
How would you like to sit through a lecture with 
rigidly clasped hands, strenuously placed feet, a 
ruler-down-your-back uprightness, and be glowered 
or nagged at if you eased your muscles from certain 
strain? Why should children ‘“‘turn, rise, pass,’’ on 
‘dismissal, and be required to walk the crack to the 
end of the sidewalk of the school yard? From other 
places we depart naturally, freely, and with decorum. 
Does it not require greater self-control of a child to 
don his wraps and depart in an orderly way on his 
own honor than it does to depart under rigid sur- 
veillance ? 

Avoiding, then, the inhibiting influence of acquir- 
ing the old-time conventional conduct, and forbearing 
to undo all that has been accomplished by way of 
giving the child freedom in kindergarten, if he has been 
so fortunate as to have that training, we find that the 
child enters joyously and unawed upon his manifold 
responsibilities. He finds his help necessary in this 
new world. ‘‘Can some one find time to give the 
flowers fresh water?” is asked of him. Or, ‘What 
shall we do about the sand under the sand table?”’ 
“Our clean floor is getting all muddy. What shall 
we do to guard against that?” 

“What shall we do about it?’’—the teacher's 
catechism of discipline. By it ideals of conduct are 
formulated by the children, by it those ideals are 
attained, by it departures from those ideals are 
corrected. 

One by one problems of conduct arise; and the 
children should be led to discover that a certain 
amount of sacrifice is necessary on the part of each 
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one for the good of all, when so many are working 
together. ‘‘Was our reading lesson enjoyable 
today?” it may be necessary to ask. ‘‘Why not?” 
It is unanimously agreed that there was too much 
disturbing talk on the part of the children in their 
seats. ‘‘What shall we do about it?’”’ And by their 
own pronouncement interruption of that sort becomes 
a discourtesy to be avoided. 

Of great advantage are frequent discussions hav- 
ing a moral trend. Here solemn-eyed six-year-olds 
sit in stern tribunal over themselves and head off 
their own tendencies to misdemeanor. Here it may 
be reasoned out that a noise in the halls is lacking in 
consideration for other rooms that are in session; 
that it is bad taste for more than one child at a time 
te attempt to place a chair at the disposal of a guest; 
that idleness is a ruinous thing; that a drumming 
noise with hands or feet is a nuisance; that punc- 
tuality is a duty of good citizens; that one should 
always be ready to help one’s neighbor, and so forth. 
Here, in short, in this period of moral discussion, is 
taught the basis of all good government—-self-control. 

It is not to be supposed that nothing will ever go 
awry in this self-governing young community. It is 
not always easy to live up to proclaimed ideals. 
Children will interrupt again and again out of their 
natural eagerness; heavy boots will romp across the 
floor; things will drop and spill; small courtesies will 
be forgotten. So do we all fall short in carrying out 
our good intentions. But it is a consoling fact that 
misconduct in this world arises, not from malice, but 
from thoughtlessness, and calls for patient construc- 
tive help, rarely for reprimand, with its callousing 
effect, if too often employed. 

In the upper grades, when children have been 
accustomed to the autocratic form of government, it 
may be difficult to establish self-government, to 
create the proper attitude toward the school organ- 
ization. But the first-grade teacher, or the kinder- 
gartner, has nothing to undo. She starts with a 
clean slate. The atmosphere in her room will be 
just what she makes it. 

What an opportunity is hers for influencing the 
child’s entire future attitude toward school—and 
larger—life! He comes to her so malleable, so eager! 
He is entering a magic world, a bright colorful place 
for which he has the warmest friendliness. Let her 
cherish and cultivate that attitude! Let her remem- 
ber, as a solemn obligation, Rousseau’s suggestion: 
‘You may now in these early years do things with a 
touch as light as a feather which later you cannot do 
with the pressure of a hundredweight!” 
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Educational Issues of Today 


A Brief Review of Current Books, Articles, and Events of Interest to Teachers 


By Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 


Number Work 


(>= of the proofs that elementary education is 

more and more taking on a truly professional 
basis is in the character of the text-books for teachers 
which are now appearing. 
single 


Books dealing with a 
problem of subject-matter are no_ longer 
what Dr. Dewey has termed “educational nostrums 
which are recommended like patent medicines as 
panacea ills.” In these newer 
books general principles and practical psychology 


for all educational 


give the teacher a broad working basis and encourage 
originality and initiative instead of reliance upon 
rules and devices and the repetition of set exercises. 
After all, it is the teacher, laboring from day to day 
in the ordinary schoolroom, who is to solve the 
problems of educational procedure. High thinking 
done in the college class room supplemented by 
scientific and practical text-books require one more 
adjunct,—the efficient teacher. 

We have already noted the polished technique 
taken on by first-grade reading methods. Writing 
With the advent of 
several excellent books on number, the three R’s 


has also been finely presented. 


now take their proper place in education, redeemed 
. from superficial or sterile treatment. 

A book of this newer type is Number Projects for 
Beginners of the Lippincott Project Series. It is 
written Katherine McLaughlin and Eleanor 
Troxell, one Associate Professor at the University 
of California, the other of the State Normal School 
at Dillon, Mont. To quote from the Preface, the 
aim of the book is (1) ‘‘To build up a body of math- 
ematical imagery that is comparable to the body of 
language imagery acquired before the formal study 
of reading is begun; (2) to make clear simple quan- 
titative relations as the child meets them in his own 
problems; (3) to awaken an appreciation of the 
value and need of units of measure for length, weight, 
time, or cost; (4) to secure a grasp of the essential 
number facts needed by the child for his specific 


by 


purposes; (5) to give social insight into the quan- 
titative side of community life.’’ The very interest- 


ing number projects listed include. such social plays 


as storekeeping, gardening, cooking, and other imi- 
tations of adult life, also competitive games growing 
out of the same projects. 

In a perusal of the book one learns that, with 
many of us, the little child’s number sense is not 
quite clear. Just as mothers have taken for granted 
lip work in the alphabet, so we have taken too much 
for granted not only in children’s recital of number 
symbols but in their objective play with number. 
We shall have to make a definite study of the child’s 
concept of number groups if we wish to increase his 
power in mathematics during the pre-primary period. 
We have, on the other hand, done much less than is 
easily possible. 

The tabulation in this particular book of Number 
Facts and Relations, Habits, Skills, and Attitudes 
includes a list of twenty-four reactions perfectly 
natural and pleasing to a child. The first chapter 
on Number Work in the Kindergarten is a veritable 
eye-opener to the average teacher. Experimental 
blunders will soon be reduced to the minimum if we 
will but take time to forage a little in the modern 
text-book. As H. G. Wells has said,—after cen- 
turies of teaching there should be about as much 
opportunity for the average teacher to make a mis- 
take in the teaching of reading as for a hen to mistake 
in laying an egg. The science of teaching numbers 
should be still more easily established. 

Quoting from Freeman (Psychology of the Common 
Branches) we learn, for instance, that ‘‘young chil- 
dren have an interest in counting rather than in the 
things themselves. Things are used only as counters. 
The only way in which children really feel number is 
through the necessity for its use. * * * The danger 
to avoid is that the child continues counting with 
no meaning—that he thinks of each number name 
as being the name of one of his fingers, for instance, 
rather than as one in a group of others.” 

And from Dewey: “The unit is never to be 
thought of as a fixed thing, but always as a unit of 
measurement. It is a unit not in virtue of any 
quality inherent in it, but in virtue of its use in 
measuring weight, duration. The 


cost, length, 
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method which neglects to recognize number as a 
measurement and considers it simply as a plurality 
of fixed units, necessarily leads to exhausted and 
meaningless mechanical drill. The natural begin- 
ning of number is a whole needing measurement.”’ 

There is an excellent Number Bibliography at 
the end of the volume. 


Early Childhood Education 


A BOoK of the above title is issued by the East 
Texas State Normal College (World Book Co.). Its 
authors are Lalla H. Pickett, M.A., and Duralde 
Boren, B.S. The State Normal School is in a stra- 
tegic position in regard to new ideas in education, 
inasmuch as it mediates between the college and the 
public school. Its theories, largely derived from 
the college, must be modified and adapted to the 
public school as soon as possible. The progress of 
growth of any worth-while educational idea today 
seems to take the following course: 

1. The College. 
favorable conditions. 

2. The Normal School. Theory further sub- 
mitted to practice under conditions approaching the 
public school problem, but with expert teaching and 
supervision. 


Theory with practice under 


3. The actual public school situation with the 
average teacher. 

The above little book, coming under class (2), 
should make a definite appeal to class (3). The 
opening chapters contain a clear statement of the 
general principles of modern education, a detailed 
account of several kindergarten projects, curriculums 
for the kindergarten and for the first grade, and an 
appendix of Sources of Educative Material and Equip- 
If such 


a book had been published five years ago it would 


ment, including stories, games, and music. 


have been almost torn to pieces by eager hands, so 
destitute were we for practical literature on project. 
As it is, such a book is still needed and will take a 
permanent place in bibliography for the kindergarten 
and first grade. 

An excellent thing about this account of actual 
working out with the children is that it does not over- 
emphasize hand work. There are still those who do 
not quite see purposeful activity in all the other 
phases of the day’s work. 

One of the most interesting chapters is the 
account of an out-of-door building project involving 
a veritable little town. 
almost 


If some of the doings seem 
too wonderful we must make allowance for 
expert handling of the situation and take heart for 


our own problem. One thing is evident from all 
worth-while accounts of self-activity,—the kinder- 
garten and the first grade must be conducted upon 
exactly the same general procedure. Speaking of 
this in the chapter on The Kindergarten Curriculum 
the writer says: 

‘The child does not become another being upon 
leaving the kindergarten and entering first grade. 
He carries with him the same instincts and interests 
and the same capacities. The same principles which 
govern his education as a kindergarten child should 
still direct his training now that he is in first grade. 

* * * This new conception of method has brought 
about a change in the work of the primary grades. 
Instead of remaining passive while the teacher does 
the work the child is given an opportunity to make 
his contribution in terms of self-activity and effort, 
before the teacher can furnish interpretation and 
guidance. The capacities of self-expression, original- 
ity, judgment, observation, thinking, and initiative 
carry over from the kindergarten to the first grade, 
and the child in whom they have been developed is 
better able to take up the work in reading, writing, 
and numbers. He makes more rapid progress in 
the use of these tools because his attitude toward 
attacking new problems has been developed along 
the right lines.” 

The book is attractively printed and bound and 
fully illustrated. 


Health and Weight 


TEACHERS have been taught directly, or indi- 
rectly, that health and weight are synonymous. 
They have been given cards tabulating the standard | 
weight for each age, and have faithfully used the 
school weighing machine, believing their record to 
be scientific. All has been in favor of the heavy 
child and against the slender young citizen. About 
two years ago this theory began to be questioned, and 
parents of slender children became ‘‘all cheered up,”’ 
especially if they read Dr. Taylor in the Outlook of 
March, 1922. This article made a severe attack 
upon the popular belief that slenderness means mal- 
nutrition. It argued that weight of body was 
largely a matter of temperament and heredity. 

Speaking later on in January, 1924 (editorially), 
the Outlook continues: ‘‘Weight cannot be considered 
a safe index when it is certain that there are many 
normal types that may be hereditary in a narrow 
family group, or even racial in character.’’ * * * 

“Public Health Report, Number 2, Vol. 38, issued by 
the United States:Public Health Service, makes this 
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point emphatically clear. This striking fact was 
found: ‘‘Nearly half—forty per cent—of children 
actually suffering from malnutrition were by weight 
in the ‘average’ class.” 

To quote more fully from the official report: 
“The fact that an individual child weighs less or 
more than the average is not conclusive proof that 
he is undernourished or overnourished; he may 
weigh less and yet be well nourished, and he may 
weigh more than the average and yet be poorly 
nourished.” 

Which goes to show that, in public school health 
records, the ‘‘human equation”’ is vastly important 
as elsewhere, and makes nearly all mechanical 
methods uncertain. But we did as we were told, and 
still give a half pint of certified milk to the child who 
does not need it,—even by casual observation. To 
feed the hungry—even a kitten—is a peculiar pleas- 
ure. Perhaps we shall sometime find the divining 
rod which will truly find the needy ones. 


The End of The Little Red Schoolhouse 


THE complete removal of the small rural school 
through the process of consolidation will probably 
‘be the solution of the rural school problem. And 
yet it seems a matter of regret that the country 
should seemingly be obliged to take on what is prac- 
tically a city school, not only with its advantages, 
but with its disadvantages. With better hygienic 
conditions, larger social life, better prepared teach- 
ers, and a fuller curriculum, will surely come the 
usual problems of a typical city school; while, with 
smaller groups, in smaller buildings, some delight- 
ful community work could be accomplished and out- 
door life specially stressed. However, in most cases, 
this seems economically not so practical as the cen- 
tralization plan. 

In Unionville, Pa., a new consolidated school has 
just been completed. It is said to be ‘‘one of the 
largest and most elaborately equipped open country 
schools in the United States.’’ Four Chester County 
townships contributed, representing an area of fifty 
square miles. The building contains twenty-one 
class rooms and requires about twenty teachers, 
ranging from elementary to high school. It takes 
the place of twenty schools in four townships. 

It would seem that the curriculum was strong 
enough to meet all 
courses in home economics; 
raising, 


needs. There vocational 
agriculture, poultry 
dairying, shop work, engineering, and the 


farm machinery. 


are 


care of 


Art and music are well 


provided for and the usual cultural preparation for 
college is not neglected. 

In Winchester, Va., a $1,000,000 school center 
has been completed, housing the entire school sys- 
tem from kindergarten to high school. Its archi- 
tecture is reported as most beautiful and specially 
adapted to the South. It is the gift of Judge John 


Handley, being operated by the local school board, 
however. 


Professor Cizek’s Pupils 

THE work at Professor Cizek’s Art School in 
Vienna has been commented upon before in these 
columns. Since then there has been a_ notable 
exhibition of his pupils’ work at the Metropolitan 
Museum and also at the Art Center, 65 East 56th 
Street, New York. The exhibit, at the present 
writing, is in the Middle West. Those who have 
seen it are lost in wonder. ‘‘How does he do it?” 
The children’s work is 
creative and decorative beyond anything that has 
ever been achieved in this country. The ages are 
from seven to seventeen, a large share of the most 
interesting paintings, and wood cuts 
coming from young people of twelve or fourteen. 
The school is free, absolutely democratic; there is no 
formal discipline, no models are used, and technique 
is taught only indirectly. Courage, originality, 
daring, are the requisites of the pupils. The pro- 
fessor gives a problem, lets them find their own 
medium, plan their own concept. His criticism and 
his sympathy seem to be sufficient to carry forward 
the work. The December Bulletin of the Art Center 
devotes considerable space to Dr. Cizek’s work. 
Quoting from notes by an art student we learn a 
little of his methods: 

“The children were told to paint a picture, the 
subject given them being Autumn. 
how Hans would represent it. Hans said at once 
he would have an old man with baskets full of apples. 
Franz, after this suggestion, got on his feet and said 
he would have some one blowing very hard at the 
trees so that the leaves blew off. Elizabeth, a small, 
determined little party, with a pale face and two 
straight pigtails, declared with great decision that 
she would have an old man with pots of paint, paint- 
ing the leaves bright colors. 

“Cizek approved all these suggestions, declared 
them each as they came up very fine, and full of 
possibilities, but as the children were already strain- 
ing at the leash, so to speak, he closed the discussion 
and told them to begin. * * * While they worked 


seems to be on every lip. 


drawings, 


He wondered 


. 
— 
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he wandered up and down, an extraordinarily encour- 
aging presence among them with his gentle, whim- 
mostly amused at what they were 
not in the detached, 
He takes his children very seriously, 


sical expression 
producing, but 
grown-up Way. 

as seriously as they take themselves. 


superior 


There was an 
extraordinary atmosphere of zest and joy in the 
One boy made his ‘Autumn’ a girl 


whole room. 


running against a strong wind, and he threw her 
pigtail out behind her and blew her bright ribbon off 
the of it with chuckles of delight. * * * No 
description of a lesson can give a full impression of 


end 
what it Cizek is gifted with a rare 
understanding of and sympathy for the child mind. 
* + * 


Was. 


He is profoundly sincere himself and he 
demands it of his children.” 

The Art Center's little booklet, The Child As 
Artist, quotes conversations with the master: 
we asked. * * * gut | 


don't do,” he protested with a kind of weary pity 


“How do you do it?” 


for our lack of understanding. 
the other art masters clap the lid on 
only difference.”’ 


what | am always telling them. 


“T take off the lid, 
that is the 


“But what about Nature?” we queried. 


“Ah, Nature, Nature,’ he exclaimed almost 


angrily, ‘“‘is it not enough that der liebe Gott created 
Nature, that Man must always be trying to ape 
Him? 
should be after creating something fresh. 


Nature is right enough in its place, but Man 
That is 
away from 
Of 


Get 


Nature. We want Art, we don’t want Nature. 


course, if the children want it they can have it, but 


they mustn't come to me. Here they draw things 


out of their heads, everything they feel, everything 


they imagine, everything they long for.” 

Dr. Cizek’s pupils are not considered geniuses, 
nor do many of them remain in art for their life work. 
He seems to have been able to lift them to art appre- 
ciation plus the power of spontaneous expression. 
A marvelous thing in the world of today. 


Every brook and every tree 


And every twinkling star I see 
Hath something good to say to me! 


John Kendrick Bangs. 


Cut Paper Posters 


By S. E. E. Hammond, Springfield, Mass. 


The Three Pigs’ Straw House 
I. 


N AIXKE this picture in four values of one color, 

as blues or browns or white, grays, and black, 
or in four values using different colors, as blue sky, 
gray foreground, gray green distance, green trees, 
straw colored or brown house, brown or black door 
and window, and black or brown pig. When using 
four values of one color have the sky the lightest 
the distance foreground 
third in value, and objects fourth in value. 


value, second in value, 


The Three Pigs’ Stick House 
Il. 

USE same values or color combinations as sug- 
gested for the straw house poster. Use dark brown 
for stick house and sticks. In cutting the stick 
house have the cuttings between the sticks very 
thin. 
see picture. 
traced lines. 

(The Three Pigs’ Brick House will be illustrated 
in another number. ) 


To cut foreground and distance 
In cutting from patterns cut inside 


See picture. 
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Dramatic Play Growing Out of a Playhouse 
By Myrtle Baldwin, Kansas City, Mo. 


HE kindergarten children were very much 
delighted at finding a Schoenhut doll on the 
Christmas tree the day of the Christmas party. 
She was dressed in a brown and yellow bloomer 
dress similar to the dresses worn by several of the 
kindergarten girls. Some one said, ‘‘She looks just 
like us and she is old enough to start to kinder- 
garten.”’ 

Upon their return to kindergarten after the 
holidays they looked for the doll and wanted to name 
her immediately. Many names were suggested but 
the one chosen by both kindergarten groups was 
Jeanette. Then the problem arose, ‘Where shall 
Jeanette live?”’ There were so many dolls already 
living in the screen playhouse that there did not 
seem to be room for another, and there was a feeling 
that Jeanette should have a house of her own. 

The children suggested making a new house, 
building it out of blocks, and after some discussion 
the stage was chosen as the most suitable location. 
They decided that Jeanette needed her kitchen 
furnished first. The block work began with the 
experimental building of a table and chairs. The 
children whose furniture proved most satisfactory 
were asked to rebuild on the stage. Other pieces of 
furniture were added, such as cupboard, stove, sink, 
and ice box. Then the question of the size of the 
room and the kind of walls arose. By this time the 
children felt that they wanted to live with Jeanette 
part of the time. When it came to deciding how 
large the room should be, one realized that the chil- 
dren were feeling themselves a vital factor in the 
situation for the question which had previously been, 
“Is this large enough for Jeanette?’’ had changed to, 
“Is this large enough for me?”’ 

While one group each day continued building, 
another group was making clay dishes and pans, and 
still another bedding, curtains, dresser scarfs, and 
flower boxes, for by this time other rooms were being 
added. Both morning and afternoon groups con- 
tributed to the playhouse, but it was understood 
from the first that anything begun by one group 
should be finished by that group. 

When the kitchen was partly furnished the house 
plays began. As the children entered the room 
before school they would go immediately to the 


playhouse and begin the day’s activity, unless they 
saw that several were already playing. In this case 
they would attend to some of the work in the screen 
playhouse, for Jeanette’s house would accommodate 
only four or five at a time until the bedroom and 
living room were completed. 

Along with this housekeeping play such questions 
arose, as, ‘‘What foods should Jeanette eat for break- 
fast?”’ ‘Where is she going to get the cocoa, milk, 
oatmeal, and oranges?’’ Some one suggested that 
she might go to the grocery store across the street, 
but when they were asked, ‘‘Could some one make 
one right here in our room?”’ several boys volunteered 
to make one in the corner. They put two tables 
together, used the window sill for a shelf, placing 
some blocks and bead boxes on it, and announced 
that they were ready for customers. A group was 
immediately chosen to live with Jeanette and see that 
she went to the store. This crude store seemed to 
satisfy the present need, for their reply to any ques- 
tion on the subject was that the huckster would 
drive past Jeanette’s door and all she would need to 
do would be to take her pocketbook in her hand, put a 
basket on her arm, and go out to the wagon and buy. 

This brought up a discussion of the huckster’s 
work, where the vegetables came from, the need of 
horses anda wagon. The children had played farmer 
in connection with the construction of a play farm 
earlier in the year, so this experience was recalled 
and they responded readily to the need for horses. 

Several children showed how they would call 
their goods and the best was chosen for a huckster. 
The wagon was made by two boys joining hands 
with the two horses forming a hollow square. The 
driver rode on the inside. Later, trucks were made 
but the children enjoyed driving the horses so much 
that they were quite likely to choose being horses 
rather than trucks. The remainder of the group was 
divided into four smaller groups, each group choosing 
a child to be the mother. As the huckster drove by 
Jeanette’s house her mother came out with her paper 
basket on her arm, and tiny pieces of cardboard in 
her hand for money. All the vegetables, fruit, and 
scales were imaginary but from the first the mothers 
insisted upon having baskets and money. 

By this time the bedroom was ready for use, and 
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the very afternoon it was finished Jeanette was put 
to bed. There seemed to be no place to hang her 
dress. The next morning when they were getting 
her ready to come to kindergarten there was no place 
to wash her. A very real need had arisen for clothes’ 
closet, dress hanger, and fora bathroom. The living 
room furniture had to wait until another day while 
Jeanette was provided with a place to wash and to 
hang her clothes. 

A few days later the house was completed and 
five or six were busy sweeping, dusting, and cooking, 
but no one had bathed and dressed Jeanette. Noth- 
ing was said until the play period when the question 
was asked, ‘‘What can have happened to Jeanette? 
We have not seen her today.’ One child volunteered 
to go tosee. She returned very much concerned and 
said that Jeanette was sick in bed. Of course the 
next question was, ‘‘What shall we do for her?” 


One child quickly responded, ‘‘I’ll be the doctor if I 


can have a valise.’”’ A bag was provided and the 
doctor started off in his imaginary car. He felt of 
her head and pulse, left a box of pills and said, ‘“‘Give 
her one every half hour.’’ Now the mother said she 
needed a nurse, since Jeanette was very sick. The 
nurse’s duties were discussed briefly and one chosen. 
She immediately said that Jeanette needed milk, so 


a milkman was necessary. The next day she was a 


little better for it was nearly Valentine’s Day and 
she had already invited all the dolls to a party at her 
home. 

A great deal had to be done the next day or two 
in order to have her house ready and prettily deco- 
rated for the occasion. Small doilies and baskets 
decorated with hearts were made for the dolls. 
They had small cakes and candy hearts while the 
children had large ones for their party. 

On the day of the party it became necessary for a 
family to move into each doll house to get the dolls 
ready, for all of them had to be bathed and dressed 
in their best clothes. A short time before the kin- 
dergarten party was to begin the three dolls living in 
the screen house were taken one at a time to Jeanette’s 
front door. She received them very cordially asking 
them to come into the bedroom to take off their 
wraps. Nothing had been said about what should 
be done with the wraps. They were taken, however, 
and placed on hangers in the closet. The guests 
were given chairs in the living room until all three 
had arrived. Then they were invited to come out 
to the table. After they were seated Jeanette’s 
family served the guests before coming down to their 
own party. At the close of the morning each child 
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who had taken a doll to the party called for it, 
wrapped it up, and after telling Jeanette how well 
they liked the party they went home. 

A few days later the stovepipe in Jeanette’s house 
fell down and since the children had not discovered 
it at the beginning of the play period the teacher 
said, ‘‘Will some one go quickly and see what has 
happened to Jeanette’s stovepipe?’’ Several chil- 
dren ran to the house and came hurrying back saying, 
excitedly, ‘“The house is on fire!’”” Before there was 
time to say another word up jumped a little girl who 
said, ‘‘I must get Jeanette,’ and away she ran. We 
now had two telephones but the children were so 
excited and so few of them had had experiences with 
telephones in their own homes that not a child would 
respond to the suggestion that some one call the fire 
department, so the teacher sent in the alarm. The 
message was received and soon five or six boys went 
clanging by joined together in train fashion. While 
the firemen were on the stage turning several streams 
of water on the blaze the remainder of the group were 
unwinding more hose, climbing ladders, and chopping 
holes in the roof. 

Up to this time the children who went to live in 
the doll houses were helping the dolls do everything. 
The meals were prepared for the dolls, the beds were 
made for them, the furniture was kept in order for 
them. Now one could feel that the children wanted 
to keep house for themselves or for other children so 
the kindergartener began talking about families. 
Such questions as, ‘‘How many people are there in 
your family?’ ‘‘What does your mother do for the 
family?” ‘‘What could you be doing if you were the 
mother living in this house?””’ ‘“What does the father 
do?”’ “The brother?”’ “The sister?”’ stimulated the 
discussion. 

The plav began with just one family. The 
father was a huckster and the big brother helped 
him. The mother prepared the meals, washed and 
dressed little sister and sent her to kindergarten. 
Big sister dusted the living room furniture, made 
beds, and then went downtown to work. The 
family was chosen by the children. The group 
remaining were asked to watch and see how the 
mother and father could do their work better. The 
father announced at once that he would need two 
horses and a wagon. Volunteers were taken and 
horses and wagons placed in a barn. The horses 
were fed and then hitched to the wagon. Now the 
huckster and big brother were off for the market, 
where they filled their wagon with fresh fruit and 
vegetables. 
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Incidents occurring during the playing of huckster 
previously mentioned were recalled and an effort 
was made to improve the technique of the play in 
this new situation. First the mother was supplied 
with the things which she needed for dinner, then 
other imaginary houses were visited. A half dozen 
children chose a place somewhere around the wall 
to live long enough to buy from the huckster as he 
drove by. After stopping at these homes the father 
drove to the barn, unharnessed the horses, curried 
them, fed them, came to the house, and washed 
and combed his hair for dinner. Little sister came 
home from kindergarten and the family sat down to 
eat. 

This ended the play that day. The children 
were called together for a brief check up. The ones 
who had been watching were given a chance to tell 
where they thought the play could be improved. 
The next time they played there were two families. 
The father in one was an iceman and in the other a 
milkman. The play progressed in much the same 
manner. The horses lived in an imaginary barn or 


sometimes the barn was outlined with slats. The 
play was so real to the children that a visitor in the 
room was asked to move out of the barn where she 
had unknowingly been standing while buying ice. 
One horse had to be stopped from licking the black- 
board since no salt had been provided. 

For a few days the interest in the house had 
seemed to die down. One very warm day it occurred 
to some one that Jeanette needed spring clothes and 
the question of where she would get them brought 
the suggestion that an Easter store could be built if 
we had the blocks from the playhouse. The idea 
that the house should be taken away from Jeanette 
before school was over aroused consternation. One 
said, ‘‘Why school isn’t out yet.’ ‘‘We’ll help to 
keep it cleaner.”’ ‘‘Can’t we build another kind of 
store?”’ After looking around the room several 
suggested using the empty block boxes. So it was 
agreed that a very good store could be made by using 
these boxes. They seemed much relieved and said, 
‘“‘Now, Jeanette can go to the store and buy her 
Easter clothes.” 
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Health Project in the Kindergarten 


By Alma Collmer, South Bend, Indiana 


INCE the war more and more emphasis has been 
placed upon the value of health and it is being 
particularly stressed in the schools of South Bend, 
Indiana. We have also learned by experience that 
the earlier a child forms correct health habits the 
healthier individual and therefore the better citizen 
he will become. 

The Franklin Kindergarten has been a fresh-air 
room for several years, muslin screens enabling the 
windows to be kept open all during the school year, 
so it provided a favorable setting for intensive health 
work. 

In the discussion as to how every one could keep 
well and strong so they could come to school every 
day, the children discovered the eight rules of the 


Health Game as outlined by the American Child’ 


Health Association. 


1. A full bath more than once a week. 

2. Brushing the teeth at least once every day. 

3. Sleeping long hours with windows open. 

4. Drinking as much milk as possible, but no coffee 
or tea. 

5. Eating some vegetables or fruit every day. 

6. Drinking at least 4 glasses of water a day. 

7. Playing part of every day out of doors. 

8. A bowel movement every day. 


Eachchildenrolled in the kindergarten was weighed, 
measured, and tabulated as to whether he was of 
normal weight, less than 7 per cent underweight, or 
more than 7 per cent underweight. Those who were 
underweight for height and age were to receive the 
mid-morning lunch of milk—one half pint taken 
from the bottle through a straw. These children 
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A Choice Dist of Hirtor Records For 


Kindergarten and Hirst Grade 


Rhythus 
Run, Run, Run (2) Jumping (3) Running Game (4) Air de Ballet 88 
Waltzes 1, 2 and 9 (Brahms) 
Rhythm Medleys No. 1 and No. 2 18548 
Toa Humming Bird (2) Elfenspiel (3) The Witch (4) March of the Tin Soldiers 88 
Knight of the Hobby Horse (2) The Clock (3) Postillion (4) Peasants’ Dance {*°°?3 

Songs 

Mother Goose Songs 6 
Death and Burial of Cock Robin oe 
Merry Christmas (2) Sleighing Song 
Around the Christmas Tree (2) Little Christmas Shoes — 


Cradle Songs of Many Nations (Japanese, Dutch, French, etc.) 19038 


Iustrumental Gems 
Rock-a-bye, Baby (2) Sweet and Low (3) Lullaby 
Adeste Fideles (2) The First Nowell (3) Nazareth \ 18664 
Serenade (Moszkowski) \ 


Serenata (d’Ambrosio) 


Toy Symphony (Haydn) 18974 
Stories 

Goldilocks and the Three Bears 6 

Chicken Little 352062 

Three Little Pigs 

The Duel 18685 


Games 
Soldier Boy (2) Did You Ever See a Lassie _ 
Let Us Chase the Squirrel (2) How D’ye Do My Partner (3) The Muffin Man 75 
I See You 
Dance of Greeting 
Hor suggestions for the classroom use of these and innamerahle other 


matchless records, see “Music Appreciation mith the Hictrola for Children,” for 
sale by all dealers in Hictor products. 


Edurational Department 


Hictor Calking Machine Company 
Camden, New Irrary 
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were so enthusiastic over lunch that soon the other 
children clamored to be allowed to ‘‘have milk too,”’ 
so before long every one in the kindergarten was 
having his bottle of milk in the morning. 

A map of “Healthland”’ was obtained from the 
Anti-Tuberculosis League of South Bend and the 
various stops and stations were shown and explained 
to the children. The Healthland Flyer, a publication 
of the National Child Welfare Organization, was 
secured from the local Anti-Tuberculosis League and 
helped to interest the children in the journey to 
“Healthland.” The stations along the way—Bath- 
tubville, Drinkwater, Orange Valley, Oatmealo, 
Milky Way, Spinach Greens, Hot Soup Springs, 
Play Meadows, Baked Potato Hills, Bookland, and 
Long Sleep Mountain—all became very real to them. 
The map was fastened to the blackboard with adhe- 
sive tape and after a general discussion each child had 
a turn coloring the map. 

The children were so delighted with the result 
and retained their interest in it so well, that the 
teacher suggested making ‘“‘Healthland”’ in the sand 
table. The consensus of opinion was that it would 
be “‘lots of fun.’ It was soon discovered that the 
sand table would be too small, so two kindergarten 
tables were placed together and covered with oil- 
cloth. After the sand had been mixed with water 
until it could be molded easily it was moved to the 
table and the children began to construct “Long 
Sleep Mountain”’ at the back of the table. 

The rest of the table was covered with green con- 
struction paper to represent the grass and meadows. 
Then they began planning the various stops. ‘‘Bath- 
tubville’’ was the first village to be constructed. 
Two toy bath tubs were used, four small houses and 
a large tower were made of the small building blocks, 
and trees were cut from colored paper, so that ‘‘Bath- 
tubville’’ began to look just as it was pictured on the 
map. 

Before the children began constructing any other 
stops, they decided that they needed articles, such as 
oranges, potatoes, milk bottles, etc., so a workshop 
was set up and these articles were all modeled from 
clay—clay oranges for “‘Orange Valley’’; clay glasses 
for ‘‘Drinkwater’’; a clay bowl and spoon for ‘‘Oat- 
mealo’’; clay bowls forgHot Soup Springs’’; clay 
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milk bottles for the ‘‘Milky Way’’; clay potatoes and 
butter for ‘‘Baked Potato Hills.” The articles were 
all colored so they looked quite natural. Stations 
and houses for the different stops were fashioned 
from blocks and trees were cut so there would be 
enough to make each town attractive. Two small 
round boxes were made to represent oatmeal con- 
tainers. 

All the stops were finally completed with the 
exception of “Spinach Greens,” ‘‘Play Meadows,”’ 
and ‘‘Bookland.’’ These the children insisted must 
be included to ‘‘make Healthland look right.’’ So 
after discussion it was decided to color green paper, 
cut it to resemble spinach, and stick it up in a mound 
of sand. ‘‘Play Meadows’ was fitted up with a 
grandstand of blocks. Books made from folded 
white paper with colored construction paper for 
covers were made by the children for ‘‘Bookland.”’ 
The children themselves copied the printed names 
of the stations and placed them above the respective 
towns. Railroad tracks of sticks were. placed to 
connect the stops, and ‘‘Healthland”’ was considered 
completed. 

However, when the next day came, one of the 
children felt there should be a train right back of 
‘“‘Long Sleep Mountain’’ ready to start out for the 
day’s journey, so a train was constructed of Tinker 
Toy wheels, sticks, pasteboard, and blocks. 

The children were delighted with the project, 
and hurried in every morning to tell of the stops they 
had made before. coming to school. One morning 
one of the boys mentioned that he had stopped at 
“Coffeeland”’ and ‘‘Cookieville.”” The other children 
made him feel as if he had committed some heinous 
crime, and he remained most unpopular until he 
voluntarily advised his playmates he “didn’t like 
either place very well” and he “never was going to 
stop at ‘Coffeeland’ and ‘Cookieville’ again.”’ 

Many visitors came to view the project and the 
children never tired of explaining it and were especially 
anxious to tell their personal experiences in traveling 
to ‘‘Healthland”’ that day. 

Even after the work had been taken away the chil- 
dren as they came in the morning would tell where 
they had stopped that morning and I found it an 
invaluable method for checking their health habits. 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


A Flat May Basket 


LAstT year in place of our usual May basket filled 
with natural flowers, we substituted a large flat 
paper basket upon which we pasted colored flowers 
cut from various seed catalogues. Parquetry flowers 
could be used in place of these, if desired, either one 
or two inch circles, according to the size of the basket. 

The children delight in dancing 
around the Maypole holding a streamer in one hand 
and a basket in the other, singing 


took great 


In and out and round about 
Over head this way, 


Flower 


SMALL olive bottles, mustard or pickle bottles, 
were covered with clay, dried, and painted with 
ivory enamel by the children of my kindergarten. 
They were used as flower vases to decorate the 


See our pretty basket, 
For this is lovely May. 

(Song: A May Basket from Child Land Il, by 
W. B. Jones and F. N. Barbour.) 

The basket should be made of gray construction 
paper and the flowers pasted on both sides. Strips 
of colored cutting paper 34 inch wide can be pasted 
across the basket, the strips matching the streamers 
of the Maypole. 

CATHERINE T. PHELAN, 
Waterbury, Ct. 


Vases 


tables for a spring party. They were afterwards 
taken home as a gift for mother. 
EUNICE WINN SMITH, 
Independence, Mo. 


More Flower Vases 


At this time of year, when the children bring 
in flowers, I have been at a loss to provide enough 
suitable vases which would add to the appearance 
of the room, something which plain milk bottles 
fail to do. - 

The children brought attractively shaped bottles, 
bluing, olive, and mustard bottles being the best 
shapes. These we painted with either gray enamel 
paint or a soft green obtained by mixing light gray 
and a little green. After this coat had stood a short 
time, we painted a band of contrasting or harmo- 
nizing color around the top. This color ran down 
just enough to blend well with the first coat. 

Now we have a shelf filled with vases and the 
children enjoy selecting one which looks well with 
their flowers. Gray looks well with yellow, and a 


gray vase is charming with pansies, yellow and 
brown iris, even the humble dandelion takes on 
new beauty in a low gray or yellow vase. The 
green and gray combination is lovely for any flower, 
and even two shades of blue mixed with soft gray 
makes a beautiful combination. 

We have found that it gives a better effect to 
tone any color of paint down with the light gray. 
It is necessary to experiment a little to find just the 
proper time to apply the band. The first flat coat 
should stand at least a minute or two to produce 
the artistic effect. 

These vases are so effective that I have even 
made some for my own home. 

HARRIET K. AYER, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


How to be Healthy 


A Book MADE By SECOND-GRADE CHILDREN. 

ONE way of making health teaching vivid, which 
was much enjoyed by the children of a second grade, 
was the making of a book. . 

The children had noticed a table of contents in 
the school reader, so they began their book with a 
page giving the contents, the seven principal health 
rules, expressed in the children’s own language. 


On each page a rule was pictured and stated, 
sometimes with comments. The children followed 
their own ideas in the pictures. 

Making the book encouraged writing short direct 
sentences, good penmanship, and the ability to 
express an idea through drawing. 

JANE M. WyMan, 
Newton, Mass. 
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Tops from Milk Bottle Caps 


Our children made tops from milk bottle caps 
as gifts for younger members of the family. They 
punched a hole through the center of the cap, and 


inserted a shoe peg. A match may be used in place 


of a peg. These tops were decorated with colored 
papers or painted red and white. 
MARIAN C, Davis, 
Waterloo, la. 


A Springtime Table Centerpiece 


TAKE the cover of a coffee can, pound size 
preferable, and first fit in it a circle of blotting paper, 
then a layer of absorbent cotton. On this sprinkle 
flaxseed thickly and keep well watered. 

Paint a paper plate with water color or card 
sign paint to set the lid in. 


In ten days after planting the centerpiece will 
be ready to take home. 

The coffee can itself can be painted with wagon 
paint and used as a vase or flowerpot or as a May 
basket in which to carry blooming bulbs, if a heavy 
wire handle is put on. 

Bess ELLIS STEIGLEDER, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Kindergarten Crocuses 


THE south windows of our kindergarten look 
out upon a grass plot around the edge of which are 
rose and other bushes that blossom late in the 
spring. There were no early flowers to be seen from 
the windows and it was not possible to make a garden 
in the grass plot. 


One fall we obtained permission to plant crocus 
bulbs in the grass. We planted them in a circle, 
every child planting one bulb. They come up every 
spring, orange, lavender and white, an inspiration 
for songs, rhymes, pictures, games, and stories. _ 

S. J. KELLOGG, Chicago, Il. 


Shadow Picture Plays 


TuHeE children of the advanced division of our 
kindergarten made a motion picture house during 
free play period. This was made with large build- 
ing blocks and a white curtain for the screen. 

It led to the giving of shadow plays. A sheet 
was hung, the room darkened, with the exception 
of an electric light back of the ‘curtain where the 
acting was done. Simple Mother Goose rhymes 
were first given, as Little Miss Muffet, Simple Simon, 
Jack Horner. 


At the children’s suggestion the story of The 
Little Red Hen and Three Billy Goats Cruff were 
played. <A child told the story in front of the curtain 
as the acting was done. 

Language, expression, stage management, stage 
properties, enjoyment of being at a “‘real show,” 
were some of the benefits derived from this expe- 
rience, and these plays given at a Parent-Teacher 
Association meeting were greatly enjoyed. 

MarIANn C. Davis, Waterloo, la. 
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Tour to France, Belgium, and England 
(Supplementary) 


The Charm of Cambridge 

WHEN the Kindergarten Tour was scheduled to 
turn homeward, several of the party remained in 
England. One spent her time seeing the sights of 
London and learning much of its history. Another 
went north by ways known only to herself and Eng- 
lish friends. The others decided to see the most 
noted English cathedrals and to make a brief visit to 
Scotland and the beautiful English Lake country. 

We went first to Cambridge, and a guide was 
secured there for a trip through the colleges, for, 
like Oxford, there are about twenty colleges belong- 
ing to Cambridge University. 


Going down the street we noticed a stream of 
clear running water close to the curb. It was not 
deep nor wide but ran swiftly and was bright and 
sparkling. It had quite a history. Through pipes 
from the near-by mountain spring water was thus 
supplied for the city pumps in the early days, and 
the custom of fresh running water for all animal life 
was continued after it had been properly piped to all 
the residences of the town. 

The man who claimed the honor of bringing this 
blessing to man and beast in Cambridge is commem- 
orated in the well-known phrase, ‘‘Hobson’s Choice.” 
Mr. Hobson had the one livery of the town in long- 
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ago days and he was most arbitrary as to whcm he 
would rent his steeds; in fact no one could choose 
his own horse but must abide fully by ‘‘Hobson’s 
choice,’” hence the phrase. 

As we went through a beautiful gate, with the 
Statue of St. John above it, we came to the court 
or quadrangle of St. John’s College. From this 
court we entered the chapel, which is decorated with 
very fine wood carvings. Across the court is the 
hall with its large collection of portraits of many 
persons well known in history. The panelings here 
were of dark wood and very finely carved and the 
whole room was very beautiful. 

The second court of this college is paved with 
brick of an unusual hue, a plum red. It has been 
called the most perfect court of the university. 
Opening on this quadrangle was the Master’s House, 
an attractive building, and the Combination Room 
where all the conferences of St. John’s were held. 

St. John’s has two more beautiful courts. From 
one of them we crossed the Cam River over a bridge, 
called the ‘‘Bridge of Sighs,’”’ which it resembled but 
slightly. It is said that the students must cross this 
bridge when they go to learn the results of their 
exams and their year’s record. It is to them indeed 
a Bridge of Sighs. 

From St. John’s we entered the ‘‘backs’’ and 
here our hearts were lost indeed to Cambridge. 
The ‘‘backs’’ are what one might call the campus, 
yet they are so magnificent in extent, the lawns are 
so wonderful, nothing we had seen at Oxford com- 
pared with it. There was a fine lawn the most 
beautiful we had ever seen, long avenues of trees, 
and through it all the river Cam running quietly 
in and out, here and there, while artistic bridges 
crossing the river added to the scene. Then in the 
distance and on every side were the buildings of-the 
many colleges. Little boats rocked on the breast 
of the stream and we all longed to go rowing through 
this wonderful fairyland. 

We walked along the broad graveled paths, under 
the beautiful lime trees, and crossing another bridge 
came to Trinity, the largest college in England. 
Here we saw the hall and visited the kitchen where 
dinner for seven hundred is cooked daily. We were 
shown the old fireplace, the brick ovens, and the 
immense utensils. Modern appliances are pushing 
in, yet great reverence seems to be felt for all that 
is of the past. 


The library, another of Christopher Wren’s 
buildings, contained many old and precious volumes, 
also valuable manuscripts. These were in oak cases, 
heavily carved, and kept closely covered, but shown 
to visitors. There was a fine and noted statue of 
Lord Byron here and some pieces of ancient armors. 

The gates of Caius (Keys) were called wonderful. 
They had unusual names, but the gates themselves 
were not as beautiful as Trinity Gate. We entered 
Caius opportunely by the Gate of Humility and, 
walking a little farther on through the Gate of Vir- 
tue, came to the Gate of Honor. Would that it 
could truly happen to all who pass beneath these 
portals! 

At King’s we passed through the court and vis- 
ited the chapel, which is the finest in Cambridge. 
It is indeed wonderful and might well be called 
the “glory of the college.’’ The windows are of very 
old glass and tell a long story. The aim was to 
glorify Mary the mother of Christ but, as her life 
was lacking in incidents, the life of her marvelous 
Son is also fully portrayed and much of the history 
of ancient Israel is wonderfully produced in these 
ancient glass windows of the sixteenth century. 

The woodwork of the ceilings and walls is very 
beautiful; the organ screen, the choir stalls, and 
every part of the building are of exquisite wood 
carving. We lingered long and left reluctantly for 
it was so charming. 

In one of the college grounds we enjoyed a beau- 
tiful garden. Along the edge were fuchsias of all 
colors growing four or five feet high and loaded with 
their graceful flowers. This garden was shaded with 
large trees and at one end was an immense mulberry 
tree said to have been planted by Milton. The 
trunk was enormous and the branches spreading 
far and wide were heavily loaded with large luscious 
looking berries, which we sampled. Many of the 
college’s notable people when students found this 
spot a place for silent study and meditation. 

At Cambridge as well as at Oxford the names of 
the students who are well known to fame are recalled 
to visitors with great pride. Some of their customs 
were also explained to us. There are three terms, 
October, Lent, and May. The heads of the various 
colleges both here and at Oxford bear different titles. 
Some are called ‘‘Master,’”’ others ‘‘Provost,’’ while 
our own title of ‘‘President’”’ is used in other cases. 
In visiting the colleges one needs to know where 


TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS 
By MATTIE DALTON 


Under the title, “Talks to Young Teachers,”” Miss Mattie Dalton, writer and lecturer on educational subjects, has con- 


tributed a book of real helpfulness and cheer to the struggling young teacher. 


Her understanding comes from actual 


experience; the value of her “Little Talks’ has been thoroughly demonstrated in the institute field, and in summer training 


schools for teachers. 


Based upon Thorough Scholarship and Sympathetic Experience 
These ‘‘Talks” are sound in pedagogy and disclose a comprehensive knowledge of the work in the schoolroom. 
The author presents to the young and, therefore, inexperienced teacher, the purpose, the preparation and the presentation of lesson 


assignments in a very attractive way. Some of the articles have dealt with the organization of the school, the discipline of the school, the 
relation of the school to the community and the possibilities of the teaching position. 


Miss Dalton is master of a forceful, attractive style. 


Full Cloth, 256 Pages 
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Price, $1.50 
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these titles belong or an almost unpardonable error 
would occur. 

The term “fellow” is constantly heard, yet it 
seems difficult to find out its exact meaning, as it 
has a different significance in various colleges. The 
most common explanation seems to be that a grad- 
uate student of one college, who has been in some 
way connected as student or professor in another, 
becomes a “‘fellow’’ of the latter. 

There is a charm about Cambridge which some- 
how won our hearts in a way Oxford had failed 
to do. The buildings are not as fine, and the town 
itself was not as large nor as flourishing, yet it seemed 
more charming. The ‘‘backs’’ were most alluring, 
and gave a finer view than any we obtained at Ox- 
ford. The town itself was like a symphony in gray 
and green, with bits of color everywhere. Gray 
stone houses with green vines running over them, 
even the houses on a line with the street, had win- 
dow boxes at every window, with wonderful hang- 
ing vines and blooming flowers. 

Memories of Cambridge will always linger and 
may time speed the day when its charms may again 
be felt and seen! ANNA CLARY STEVENS. 


A Letter to Members of the Tour 


Hotel Beatus, 
Merlingen, Switzerland, 
August 2, 1923. 
My dear Miss Boyce: 

It was such a pleasure for me to see you all in 
Paris. The International Kindergarten. Union 
means so much to us who have worked in and for the 
Unit. Will you convey to the members of the Tour 
my appreciation of the privilege of meeting them and 
my regret that personal duties towards my own tiny 
Jardin d’Enfants prevented me from enjoying the 
Congress at Sévres and the ceremonies at Liéven in 
their company? 

It was a delightful surprise to learn that the 
I. Kk. U. is to meet in California in 1925. Will you 
allow me the pleasure of putting myself entirely at 
your disposal at that time? It would, | think, be 
a pity should the members not visit the northern 
parts of the state on that occasion. Whatever you 
decide, | shall be only too glad to co-operate. 

Those of us whose rare good fortune it was to 
serve under ‘“‘Captain”’ Curtis in the desolation and 
devastation of the early reconstruction time, and 
were privileged to put a shoulder to the wheel when 
the going was all uphill, derive a particular satis- 
faction at seeing her efforts crowned with such de- 
served and complete success. While it was lovely 
to see Miss Curtis, all in white, saluting the Unknown 
Soldier, some of us prefer the memory of a figure in 
a mud-spattered uniform, standing resolutely in the 
driving rain and wind to salute the little ones of 
Northern France as they made their stumbling way 
over bricks and ruins to their one haven of refuge 
the Jardin d’Enfants. Am I sentimental? Per- 
haps, but then you are too, I'll be bound! 

With every good wish to the members of ‘The 
Tour” and sincere personal greetings, believe me, 

Cordially and sincerely, 
IXATHERINE MARTIN CERF. 


MOTHER GOOSE PUZZLE 
CARDS FOR TEACHING 
READING, WRITING, 
AND SPELLING. 
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GOOSE PUZZLE PICTURES MY 
LOVE TO CUT OUT AND PUT TOGETHER 


CAME THAT WILL OVTEREST AND DXSTRUCT EVERY CHRD 


RECOMMENDED FOR USE WITH ALL 
READING SYSTEMS. 


EXCELLENT FOR SEAT WORK. 


Teachers find that these Puzzle Cards keep the 
children busy and interested in doing constructive 
work. Endorsed and recommended by leading ed- 
ucators everywhere. 


The following Mother Goose Puzzle Cards can 
now be secured: 


Simple Simon 
Tommy Tucker 
Little Bo Peep 
Little Boy Blue 
Rock-a-bye Baby 


Little Miss Muffet 
Humpty Dumpty 
Jack and Jill 

Little Jack Horner 
Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat 


These large puzzle pictures (10 x 15 inches) are printed 
in bright colors on medium weight cardboard. The children 
cut up the picture and rhymes along the lines indicated on 
the back—then piece them together. Greatly expedites the 
work of teaching reading. Adapted to all methods. Canbe 


used as Intelligence Tests. Full directions printed on each 
ard. 


If you would like to receive a free sample card with 
a view to adopting them for your school, fill out this card 
and return to us with ten cents in stamps to cover the 
cost of mailing it to you. 


Retail Price 10 cents each. Special Introductory Price 
$5.00 Per Hundred Cards F. O. B. New York. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, 
76 Fifth Avenue, sec New York 


errs We have just published (April, 1924) 
10 New Silent Reading Puzzle Cards similar to our Mother Goose Puzzle 
Cards in Style and Price but using adaptations of familiar children’s stories. 
These include: The Gingerbread Boy, Chicken Little, Litthe Red Hen, 
Three Pigs and The Three Bears. 


ata 
umpty Dumpty] sat on a wall 
had a great fall 
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How to Develop Obedient, Bright, 
Well-Behaved, Happy Children 


HE HAPPIER the childhood, the better are your children’s chances 

to grow up into successful men and women. A dull and lonely child- 

hood is a bad beginning; but bright, alert, jolly nursery years are 
bound to help lay the foundation for that personal charm and optimistic self- 
confidence that will largely determine your child’s success in the yearstocome. 


A Pageant of Jovial and In- The Wisdom of Froebel, Montessori, Stevenson 
structive Entertainment The child-training secrets of Dr. Montessori, the wisdom 
for the Nursery of Froebel, Thomas Carlyle, Herbert Spencer and H. G. 


Wells, and some of the most charming and helpful 
thoughts on childhood by 
Hans Christian Andersen, 
Kipling, Dickens, R. L. Stev- 
enson, and many other great 
thinkers, heighten the great 
value of these marvelous 
books. 


Shall a Child of Eight beTakento the Movies? 


Hundreds of the most per- 

plexing problems known to 

conscientious parents are 

clearly answered and fully ex- 

plained by experts. 

When shall a child eat candy? 

What should be the happiest 
time of the day? 

Why is a.rag doll better than 
the finest creation of a doll 


In order to place at your dis- 
posal the world’s best thought 
on how to develop obedient, 
bright, well-behaved children, 
a set of five wonderful books, 
THE KINDERARTEN 
CHILDREN’S HOUR, has 
been published. In its field it 
stands alone and unique. 

The magic of fairyland and 
the magic of practical realities 
move through these 1786illus- 
trated pages of wholesome, fas- 
cinating diversion for children. 
A year-after-year gold mine of 
entertainment that instructs, 
and instruction that enter- 
tains. Contains hundreds of 
delightful answers to the ques- 
tion: “What shall we do?” 
Five big, engrossing hand- 


factory ? 
books of fun, frolic, toy-mak- How do children learn ? 
ing, stories, songs, games, oc- Should Mother Goose be abol- 


cupations, everyday knowl- 
edge in story form, and 
instruction to parents on just 
the subjects that are nearest 
and dearest to every parent’s 
heart 


ished ? 

How can a child be broken of 
the habit of asking foolish 
questions ? 

How can a child be taught 
obedience 


Recommended by Famous Experts 


America’s leading child training experts are unanimous in their praise of 

this remarkable set of books. ‘ 

“‘Am recommending it to all young mothers of my acquaintance,’’ says 
Catherine R. Watkins, Director of Kindergarten, Washington, D. C. 

‘“‘A wonderful thing for the happiness and all-around development of little 
children and for the future welfare of our country,’’ says Catherine D. 
Aborn, Director of Kindergartens, Boston, Mass. 

“The very best of their kind,’’ is the sweeping verdict of Luella A. Palmer, 
Director of Kindergartens, New York City. 

*‘Unquestionably worth while to put such books in the hands of mothers,’’ 


declares Mrs. Mary Boomer Page, Director of the Chicago Teachers’ 
College. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW So great is our faith in these books that we 


want you to examine them absolutely without 
charge. Make no deposit. Pay nothing in advance. Just fill in and mail 
the coupon, and we will send you these five big volumes, printed in clear 
type on excellent paper, handsomely bound in red and gold, and wonderfully 
illustrated. Look them over for a week. If you are not absolutely satisfied 
that they are just what you need, return them to us. If you find they will 
help you make your children happier, as they have helped so many other moth- 
ers, send us $2.50 and $2.00 a month for the next five months, or else $11.88 
in full payment, MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. Send for these books 


now, before you turn the page, and heighten the happiness of your children 
for years to come. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me the five volumes of THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR. If satis: 
factory I will pay $2.50 within seven days after receipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter 
for hve months; or $11.88 within seven days after receipt of the books, if I pay in full. 


Name Address 


City 


State (5-2) 


News Items 


Kindergarten Supervisor at 
New Haven Honored 


In honor of the completion of 
twenty-five years of service as 
supervisor of kindergartens in New 
Haven, Ct., Miss Jessie Scranton 
was tendered a reception recently 
by her teachers, the principals 
of the city schools, supervisors, 
members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and former pupils. The 
reception preceded an entertain- 
ment of music and readings, and 
about two hundred guests were 
received by Miss Scranton. It 
was called one of the most delight- 
ful affairs ever given by the teach- 
ing profession in the city, and it 
was the unanimous opinion that 
Miss Scranton merited it all and 
much more. 

A gift from the kindergartners 
was presented with appropriate 
remarks expressing their feeling 
of gratitude and appreciation, and 
Miss Scranton responded in a 
happy little speech, expressing her 
own appreciation of those who 
were associated with her first years 
of kindergarten teaching. There 
were three» kindergartens then, 
while now there are thirty-seven, 
with a teaching staff of sixty-four. 

Mr. Beede, Superintendent of 
Schools, congratulated Miss 
Scranton on the high standard of 
her service and paid warm tribute 
to her ‘‘sincerity, fidelity to duty, 
spirit of progress, and achieve- 


ment. 
VY 
S2 


Massachusetts State Kinder- 
garten Association 


THE annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Kindergarten 
Association brought together an 
enthusiastic group kinder- 
gartners of the state at the State 
House, Boston, March 8. At the 
business meeting officers were 
elected as follows: President, Miss 
Sarah A. Marble, Worcester; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Harriet H. 
Jones, Boston; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Helen M. Craig, 
Boston; recording secretary, Miss 
Helen M. Noyes, Lowell;  cor- 
responding secretary and _ treas- 
urer, Miss Mabel A. Robertson, 
Fall River; auditor, Miss Anna 
Kingman, Worcester. Later the 
passing of an amendment to the 
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constitution provided for a cor- 
responding secretary as an officer 
apart from the treasurer, and Miss 
Laura Holmes of Boston was 
elected to fill this office. 

The election of four honorary 
members was also an important 
feature of the business session. 
Those honored were Dr. Zenos 
Scott, Superintendent of Schools 
of Springfield; Miss Emilie 
Poulsson of Boston; Mrs. Laura 
Fisher Taussig of Boston; Mrs. 
C. F. Hersey of New Bedford. 

The speaker of the morning 
was Miss Bess V. Cunningham, 
who filled the place scheduled for 
Mrs. Lois C. Mossman, who was 
unable to be present. Miss Cun- 
ningham spoke informally of the 
objectives of measurements and 
tests as they are being worked 
out at Teachers College. She 
emphasized the fact that the 
theory back of the measurement 
program is the difference in tem- 
perament and heredity of children, 
and while heredity is a great factor 
in the equipment of the child, 
his habits, “what he does,’’ are 
dependent to a great extent upon 
environment, especially the envi- 
ronment of his earliest years. 
Tests and measurements enable 
the teacher to find out individual 
needs, mental, physical, and social. 

Luncheon was enjoyed at the 
Westminster Hotel, and, as usual 
at these state gatherings, the noon- 
time program was_ interspersed 
with original songs which added 
much to the social life of the hour. 
The principal speaker was Miss 
Grace Caldwell of the North 
Bennett Industrial Union, Boston, 
who told of the work being done 
with little children, from two to 
four years old, brought to this 
school because of special bad 
habits like “‘tantrums,”’ persistent 
crying, sulking, and so on. This 
experimental class with a_pre- 
school group was started by Mrs. 
Quincy Shaw. Firmly established 
bad habits are the requirement 
for admission, and Miss Caldwell 
showed how such habits are 
quietly and steadily overcome by 
the simple method of providing an 
environment which leads to suit- 
able physical activity and helps 
each child to find his better self. 

The words of one song, written 
by Emilie Poulsson, were sung to 
the tune of Smiles: 
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THE BOOK THAT HELPS 


The Teachers’ Practice Book 


Monthly School Plans 


September to June 


HOUSANDS OF TEACHERS testify to the 
great help which the Teachers’ Practice Book 
has been to them in their daily school work. 
It is a book of one hundred double-column 
pages, 9x12 inches in size, bound in paper covers and 


containing the work of a score of different school people, 
authors of note. 


Monthly Plans and Programs for every month in the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive, presented in the book, furnish the teacher with 
just what is needed to supplement the routine school work—just what is needed 
to enliven and vivify and enrich school life and make it very interesting and 


educative. Its use will increase your efficiency as a teacher and further your 
promotion. 


Programs and Exercises—Besides the Monthly School Plans, there are 
School Programs and Exercises for celebrating almost every special occasion 
that is usually regarded in school exercises. The material of this sort is bright 
and popular and is equivalent to 64 pages of ordinary book pages. 


Busy Work—There are Busy Work Calendars for construction by the pu- 
pils from patterns furnished that afford busy work throughout the year—work 
that is appropriate to the season. 


Songs and Games—There are Songs with Music for many occasions and 
seasons. There are Games for Schoolroom and Playground. 


Language Stories—There are Language Stories for Reproduction in Pri- 
mary Language Classes. 


American Authors—There are Author Studies for the Grammar Grade 
Classes. The studies include Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Field, and Riley. 


Handwork—There is a variety of material for Handwork, Paper Cutting, 
and Construction Work that meets the needs of all elementary school grades. 
It is a veritable Working Plan Book which any teacher should possess and will 
find of constant daily help. 


Equal in contents to an ordinary library size volume of 400 pages 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


All orders filled promptly on receipt of the cash. Address 


GEORGE W. JONES, 
Publisher of School Century. OAK PARK, ILL. 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and Firat 
Grade should know about eur popular and 
successful Heme Kindergarten Course; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 
OB. CAMPBELL. salaries. 

Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 


The Heme Corressondcuce School, Dept. 48, Springfield, Mass 


Used fn all the puble schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
all the Boards of Kducation io 
the principal cities, Send tor tll- 
Ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
On Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo. rds, slated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p'ate In slabs, dl viders, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW SILICAT.j. BOOK SLATECO, 
90-22-24 St, New York, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under profeseors in Harvard, Brown, Cor 
nell and leading colleges. 

Acedemic and Preparatery, Agricultural, Com- 
Hormel and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 
and Civil Service Baaminations. 


Buglish 60 
THE HOME 


Pret. Genung 
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“There are clubs that make us 
learned, 
There are clubs that make us 
ay, 
There are clubs that steal away 
the dollars 
When foolish folk for money 
play; 
There are clubs for music, art, 
and cooking, 
There are clubs for teachers 
far and near, 
But the club whose praises we 
are singing 
Is the M.S.K.A. right here.’ 


A Kindergarten Newspaper 


THE kindergartners of Warren 
School, Toledo, Ohio, issue a news- 
paper to which the children con- 
tribute material and illustrations. 
It is written in long hand by one 
of the teachers, but the children 
are encouraged to observe father’s 
newspaper and to bring in items 
about members of the school. 

An important feature is the 
illustrated news, and one child 
has been found to be especially 
talented in this line. His work, 
it is said, shows a boldness and 
sweep which seem to point to a 
brilliant career as cartoonist. It 
shows unusual powers of imagin- 
ation back of the actual results 
with charcoal and pencil. 


A'Mothers’ Class in Hand Work 


Mrs. Mary MorGan Ayres of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has been con- 
ducting a class in hand work for 
the mothers of the children of 
Dana Kindergarten. They have 
been meeting with the children 
once a week and the class is taught 
by the mothers who are especially 
skillful in a particular line of 
work. One mother taught tat- 
ting, another showed the mothers 
how to paint milkweed pods and 
grasses for home decoration. Sug- 
gestions for children’s clothing, 
and all sorts of embroideries and 
table linen, have been a part of 
the work. 

Mrs. Ayres arranged an exhibit 
of the work done, which was most 
attractive. There were beautiful 
handmade laces, doilies, luncheon 
sets, patchwork quilts, and spreads 
for children’s beds. 

The mothers were mostly from 
foreign families, and this class 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE; 
FOR Your 


EYES 


Merry Tales for 
Children 


by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


Every child loves 
to laugh, and the 
| good “‘funny”’ story 
| is not only the child's 
right, but his need. 
This collection of 
humorous stories 
supplies, not only en 
tertainment for boys 
| and girls, but each of 
|; its pages carries a 
hidden lesson made 
permanent inthe 
child’s heart through 
the fine, sure philos- 
ophy of laughter. The author has drawn upon 
practically every source, old and modern, for the 
best in child humor. The stories are classified 
under the important headings of those child in- 
terests which, properly fed, influence his future 
life. Price, $1.75 


Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Mass. 


The Book of the Century. Regardless of all your 
credits, diplomas, degrees and experience, read this 
book. “It discusses education from new and star- 


tling standpoints’’— Oregon Teachers’ Monthly. 
Send for circulars. 


VIRGIL BOOK COMPANY, Box 347, Huron, S. D. 
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and exhibit formed a 
exchange of useful ideas. 
A Help in Teaching the 
Constitution 

In order to help teachers and 
students in studying the Consti- 
tution of the United States, Miss 
Etta V. Leighton, Civic Secretary 
of the National Security League, 
has published in pamphlet form 
for classroom use Our Constitution 
in My Town and My Life, with 
115 questions and answers. This 
is issued in response to many 
requests from teachers who for 
the past two years have been 
testing out the material in upper 
grades and high schools. The 
lessons were the basis of the course 
on Constitution Teaching given by 
Miss Leighton in the Rhode Island 
College of Education. 

The 115 questions and answers 
on the Constitution are so grouped 
as to bring out the six fundamental 
principles of the Constitution, 
something no other set of questions 
to date has done. The answers 
are mainly in terms of reference 
to the Constitution itself, so that 
the students, after going through 
the little booklet, will have 
referred to the Constitution so 
often as to be familiar with its 
provisions and be able readily to 
locate any section. Copies may 
be secured from the Institute for 
Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York City. 

Kate F. Bremner 

It is with deep sorrow that we 
again note the death of one of 
the party of Froebel Pilgrims. 
Miss Kate F. Bremner, F.E.LS., 
Mistress of Method under the 
Edinburgh (Scotland) Education 
Authority, died on January 27, 
following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. The Scottish Educational 
Journal pays the following tribute 
to this gifted woman, who has 
given such splendid service to her 
profession: 

‘Miss Bremner passed her entire 
professional life in Edinburgh. 
During her career as a_ pupil 
teacher in West Fountainbridge 
School under Dr. Robertson, as a 
student in the Church of Scotland 
Training College under Dr. Currie, 
as assistant teacher in Bristo School 
and afterwards in Sciennes School 


happy 


under Mr. Samuel Murray, as 
Infant Mistress in Albion Road 
School, and as Mistress of Method 
for the junior students of Borough- 
muir and Broughton schools, she 
had ample opportunities of gar- 
nering rich experiences, which she 
turned to notable account. It 
was probably while she was an 
infant teacher in Sciennes School 
that she received the impulse 
that started her upon her career 
as an educational pioneer. There 
she had the good fortune to have 
several colleagues—notably Miss 
Brander and Miss Margaret Moir 
—who held enlightened views 
regarding infant room methods. 
A visit to Sweden confirmed her 
conviction of the value of games 
and kindergarten, and she was 
one of the first teachers to intro- 
duce ball games and team games 
into the girls’ curriculum. An 
enthusiastic Froebelian, she held 
strong views about the rights of 
the child, and it may be safely 
said that she did more than any 
other to introduce joy and liberty 
into the infant classes of Edin- 
burgh. Belief in child’s 
intrinsic right to a life of its own 
was not the result merely of 
intellectual conversion or training. 
With Miss Bremner a passionate 
sympathy with children was 
innate. Like Robert Louis 
Stevenson, she had the rare power 
of recapturing her own youth and 
of living vividly with the little 
ones. The writer remembers the 


significant stress she was wont to 


put on the word ‘little’ in speaking 

the lines— 

“Backward, turn backward, oh, 
Time, in your flight, 

Make me a Jittle child again— 

just for tonight!’ 

—an appropriate verse too grave 

for her! 

“During the last twenty-five 
years she never wearied in preach- 
ing the gospel of freedom, and 
the children who today are passing 
through the infant rooms of our 


Edinburgh schools unwittingly 
owe to her a great debt of 
gratitude. 

“It was natural that the 


Montessori movement should find 
in Miss Bremner an ardent sup- 
porter. She was probably the 
first woman in Scotland to recog- 
nize the dynamic possibilities of 
the new doctrine. Certainly she 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


SANDUSKY: OHIO ~NEW YORK 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Ie- 
sued by the Department of Kindergarten— 
First-Grade Education of Teachers College. 
Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 30 
cents. 


This inventory of habits formed by kindergar- 
ten and first grade children gives teachers and 
supervisors a guide for teaching which will pro- 
vide specific objectives obtainable by five-and 
six-year-olds. The habits are grouped as fol- 
lows: Health habits, personal habits, social- 
moral habits, intellectual habits, and motor 
skills. A separate chart is included for each 
group and record sheets are provided for re- 
porting the progress of each child. 


Horace Mann Studies in Elemen- 
tary Education. A reprint of Studies 
which have appeared in the Teachers Col- 
lege Record. 75 cents. 


The separate studies are: The Theories Under- 
lying the Experiment. Specimen Activities of 
the First Grade. First Grade Materials and 
Stimuli. Materials and Activities in the Second 
Grade. Materials and Activities in the Third 
Grade. Experimental Measurements. The 
Course of Study and the Program in the Project 
Method. Project Teaehing in an Advanced 
Fifth Grade. Clubs for ane Boys. The 
Teaching of Citizenship in the Grades. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York City 


PHOTO - ENGRAVIN 


FOR ALL 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 


SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO -ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


PRIMARY METRODS 


A course of forty lessens in Peimary 
ureses ané Methods, 


Study, busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Dr. A. BE. Gumpbell, Principal ef cer 
Seema! Department. 
We have helped Rundrede ef tenchere 
secure more congental pocitionse and bemer 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
Principal. 260-page catalogue tree. Write te-day. 


The Reme Correspondence Scheel! Dest. 500, Springfield, Maes. 
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the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS “increase ther 


can greatly increase their 
EFFIC 


ENCY "sue": SALARIES. THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS 
were FIVE WEEKS’ FASCINATING STUDY AND PRACTICE 2 
Hissaws PALMER METHOD SUMMER SCHOO 


grade teachers can learn how to transform the too 
often dreary writing lesson into the most joyful pe- 


riod of the day, and make handwriting a vitalizing educational power in correlation with all other school subjects, 


SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS scnccis"%na THE ENROLLMENT IS NATIONAL 


THREE PALMER PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS ,,.::. 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL—The A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
BOULDER, COLORADO, SCHOOL—The A. N. Palmer Company, 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, SCHOOL—Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous ey of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an Reg yn | low price: 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 

Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work ana Painting, $0.70 

Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


| THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


EACLE PRACTICE | 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger - cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 INCORPORATED 1890 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 


(Telephone Calumet 6127) 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, to 23d Street, one block 
east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 


se three blocks east. 
CHARLES C COMPANY 
Second:—South Side, elevated to 2ad 


oo Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
ry 


=| Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
a 22d Street Station, one block west, half 


block south. 


We are the exclusive distributers of The Milton Bradley Co.’s School Materials 
and Books, for the following states—Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


was the first teacher, as far as 
the writer knows, to experiment 
with it. Nine years ago she 
induced the Edinburgh School 
Board to start a class on Mon- 
tessori lines in James Gillespie’s 
School. It was one of her chief 
merits—a rare merit—that she 
never allowed her idealism to out- 
run sane and practical consider- 
ations, and in conducting this 
class her aim was restricted to 
discovering how far the Montessori 
principles could be applied to 
ordinary infant classes taught 
under Scottish conditions. That 
the experiment was a brilliant 
success the writer from a knowl- 
edge of its results can testify. 
Successive classes were visited by 
teachers from all parts of Scotland, 
and the initiator of the experiment 
became a most popular lecturer. 

“But Miss Bremner was no 
mere copier of the methods of 
others. A close student of the 
literature of her profession and a 
great traveler, she was always 
absorbing new ideas and passing 
them on; enriched by her own 
reflection and experience. It is 
certain that latterly she had 
departed from. the belief enter- 
tained in the early days, of the 
perfect efficacy of a diet of undi- 
luted Montessorianism! Miss 
Bremner realized that in educa- 
tion there is no method that ought 
to claim pontifical authority. 
‘‘*There are nine and ninety ways 

of constructing tribal lays, 

And every single one of them is 

right!’ 

That is, the one way is a right 
way for the tribe—and probably 
the same is true of education. At 
any rate, influenced by the newer 
methods—and perhaps chiefly by 
Caldwell Cook’s Play Way and 
the Dalton Plan—Miss Bremner 
had developed a scheme of her 
own—and was experimenting with 
it—in which individual teaching 
is substituted, for collective or 
mass instruction. Itisathousand 
pities that she has not been spared 
to give us a systematic account of 
this, her last experiment! 

‘“‘Miss Bremner knew—no one 
better!—that the most important 
factor in teaching is the person- 
ality of the teacher. The greatest 
work she did was in helping to 
build up character and person- 
ality in the hundreds of young 
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teachers who passed through her 
hands while she was Mistress of 


Method. She took a very serious 
view of her responsibility for 
this aspect of her work. And 


there is today a host of teach- 
ers scattered throughout Scotland 
who hold her name blessed for 
kindly encouragement given at 
critical times. 

“Miss Bremner will also be 
affectionately remembered by her 
colleagues in the schools as a 
stand-by and a loyal friend. 
Above all, as a woman of infinite 
tact! A Mistress of Method has 
no easy post; her path is not 
strewn all the way with roses. 
There are many traps and pitfalls 
for the unwary traveler. So many 
crotchets and corners to be looked 
for! So many times when the 
hearing ear must be deaf and the 
seeing eye blind! But it may be 
safely asserted that during the 
fifteen years Miss Bremner went 
in and out the schools she never 
made an enemy and never sacri- 
ficed a principle. 

“Her familiar figure, slight and 
fragile, will be sorely missed in 
the schools. But as the fragrance 
of a flower lingers after the petals 
have decayed, so the memory of 
that eager and delicate spirit will 
stay with those who knew and 
loved her as an inspiration and 
stimulus.”’ 

T. 
A Profitable Continuation 
School 


A SCHOOL where parents and 
teachers work together for the 
good of the pupils, where children 
are educated beyond the narrow 
meaning of the term, where edu- 
cation is what it really should be— 
training for living—is described 
in the bulletin Health Promotion 
in a Continuation School, just 
issued by the Department of the 
Interior through the Bureau of 
Education. 

The Girls’ Continuation School 
of Fall River, Mass., was estab- 
lished to comply with the law 
which requires children of school 


An Outdoor Kindergarten Training School 
An Accredited Training School. Three-Year Course. 
Demonstration Kindergorten and Elementary School in 
connection with Trainiog Schoo! 
Homelike Students’ Residences 


ADA MAE BROOKS. Director PASADENA CALIFORNIA 
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age in industry to attend school 
four hours each week, and also 
requires cities to make provision 
whereby these children may be 
enabled to comply with the law. 
In this textile city many boys and 
girls work in the mills, and to 
meet the greatest need of these 
children the boys’ continuation 
school became a textile school, 
and the girls’ school a home- 
making school, with emphasis on 
health. 

The girls’ school has a capacity 
of 1,600. Last year the daily 
attendance was 250. The equip- 
ment includes a large playground 
for the girls, a rest room, a lunch- 
room with modern equipment 


where nourishing food is served, 
a bath, and a laundry where the 


girls in the home-making depart- 
ment do laundry work for the 
nursing and infant-care classes. 
The roof of the building furnishes 
a good ‘‘clothes yard’? where the 
clothes may be dried in the open 
air and sunshine. In addition 
to the class rooms for academic 
work there are class rooms for 
home nursing, infant and child 
care, cooking and sewing, and a 
home-making suite with dining 
room, living room, bedroom, bath, 
and laundry. In a smaller suite 
girls of subnormal type are taught. 
The course in civics is especially 
designed to foster interest in the 
health and general welfare of the 
community. An outline of lessons 
used in the school is given in the 
bulletin. 


ROCKY TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
410 U.S. BANK BLOG. DENVER, COLO. 
Wo. RuFFErR, Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National— 


Our Service is Unexcelled 


FREE REGISTRATION 
to normal and college graduates. 
NOW for enrollment blank and booklet, ‘How 
to Apply” with Laws of Certification. 


WRITE US 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded, 1898, by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, and playground posi- 


tions. Supervised practice teaching. Enroll now for entrance in 1925. 
Write for booklet, ‘“Training Children.”’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


25 Huntington Ave. 


Box 77 


Boston, Mass. 


1886 


degree course. 


National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Two-year course, kindergarten-primary diploma, 


Six dormitories on college grounds. 
ing demand for graduates, 


Anne L. Page Memorial Summer School 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
June 30 - August 12, 1924 
AFFILIATED WITH BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Courses for Experienced Kindergartners and Primary Teachers. 
Demonstration Classes Daily. University credits for courses completed. 


For circular address Prof. A.O. NORTON, 12 Appleby Road, Wellesley, Mass. 


1924 


Three-year course, Four-year 
School accredited. Increas- 


Thirty-eighth annual session. 
Summer School—June 23-Aug. 1. 


For Catalog and Book of Views, 
Address the Registrar, Box 125, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


WHEELOCK 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two years course for Kindergarten and Primary 


CHILD GARDEN DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL DORMITORY 


Apply to LUCY WHEELOCK, 100 Riverway, BOSTON 


MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School:—Two Years’ Course. 


New Address, 


472 Boylston Street, opposite Former Technology Buildings, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, INDUSTRIAL WORK. 
Address, 
Mrs. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass 


DORMITORY. 


THE FANNIE A. SMITH 
Kindergarten Training School 


School residence fora limitednumber. Grounds for athletics and 
outdoor life. Practical work. Two year course. 
Graduates in demand. Catalog. 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 
4124 lIranistan Ave., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


CONNECTICUT FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


Academic, Kindergarten, Primary, and Playground Courses. BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL. Extensive facilities for thorough and. quick work. State 
‘Certificates. 25th year. For booklet, address 

MARY C. MILLS, 


181 West Ave., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


College Overlooks Lake Michigan 
Three Departments: Kindergarten, Primary, Playground and Community 
Service. College Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. Strong 


Faculty. Accredited. Fine Equipment. Central Location. 27th year opened 
September 18. 


Address, Registrar, Box 50, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


SUMMER SCHOOL | On Chicago Lake Front 


June 24 — Aug. 1 


_3 Departments: —Kindergarten—Primary— Playground; 
Courses in Curriculum and Project Method: Demonstration Kindergarten. 


Address Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, Box P, 616-22 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


AFFORDBY NORMAL SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY DIPLOMA 
UNIVERSITY CREDITS 


Twenty-fifth Session Began September 24. Send for Catalogue. 


Ekzabeth Silkman, Principal 823 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
of the Kate Baldwin 


FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


Savannah, Georgia 


For information, address 
HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and 
Supervisor of Kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


FROEBEL LEAGUE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two-year Professional Course. Special Courses in Kindergarten and Primary 
Work, Students’ Residence. Model Kindergarten 
and Primary Department. Send for circular. 


Mrs. Marion B. B. Langzettel, Director, 112 East 71st Street, New York City 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 


Kindergarten Training School 
will re-open Oct. 1st at 70 Central Park West Cor. 67 Street. 
A regular two years’ course will be given with Primary methods, 


A third year will be added to meet the requirements of the New York 
State Board of Regents. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 


Central Park West and Sixty-third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Normal Training Department 
Kindergarten and Primary Courses 
Work given by specialists in the school and from Teachers College. 
Educational Advisor, Professor Patty S. Hill 


Fall term opened September 17, 1923. Jessica E. Beers, Principal 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


Affiliated with New York University. Students enrolled for September and 
February. Exceptional residence facilities. Excellent positions for graduates. 


Address, MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal 
N. Y. Univ. Bldg., New York City 


Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 


Junior, Senior, and Graduate Courses. Primary Methods. Practice 
Kindergartens. Homelike Students’ Residence. 
For particulars, address 


A. T. ILLMAN, Principal, 
4000 PINE ST. 


Five K, Washington Square, 


Box K,. Philadelphia 


The Cincinnati Kindergarten Association 
Training School 
Forty-fourth Year Opened September 20, 1923 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati. Practice teaching in Public 
Schools, Missions and Private Kindergartens. 


LILLIAN H. STONE, Principal 
6 Linton Street 


Cleveland Kindergarten - Primary 


Training School 
2050 East 96th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Two year course, with excellent opportunity for Kindergarten and Primary 
practice. Diploma accredited toward a degree in Education. Homelike stu- 


dent residence. 
MAY HILL, Principal 


Address 


1882 1923 
The Teachers College of Indianapolis 


A STANDARD NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Offers the following Courses: Kindergarten and Primary, Home Economics. 
Public School Music, Public School Art, Rural and Graded School, Special] 
classes for teachers of experience, special classes for review of the common 
branches, Fall term opened on September 13th. Send for catalog. 

ELIZA A. BLAKER, President, 


Alabamaand Twenty-Third Streets, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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